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graded. Better than any others you have seen and as cheap as the cheapest. 

BARNES' GEOGRAPHIES. 

A two-book series. Accurately illustrated from photographs. Clear, distinct. Beau- 
tifully colored maps. Copious foot-notes. Bound in cloth. Popular everywhere. 

BARNES' HISTORIES. 

The BRIEF History of UNITED STATES has a LARGER sale than any other sim- 
ilar book. Has been the standard for years. The Primary History of the 
United State*} is a sumptuous little book made up on the same careful 
and accurate plan. It makes a most admirable Supplementary 
Reader. Our general History and Lancaster's English 
History give the greatest satisfaction. 

BARNES' LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Maxwell's Primary Lessons in Language and Composition; Maxwell's Introductory 

Lessons in English Grammar, and Maxwell's Advanced Grammar (now 
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giving rational methods of learning English. 
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SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 



New Yoek City, 1889. 
PROGRAM OF EXERCISES. 

Tuesday, January 8. 

Address. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent. 

Paper, "Form Study and Drawing " By Dr. John H. French 

Eead by Professor H. E. Sanford. 
Remarks on above paper ... * Supt. Barney Whitney, Ogdensburg. 

Wednesday, January 9. 

Paper, " The Township System " C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 

Resolutions " 

Paper, "Increasing the District Quota " Com'r F. W. Knapp, Etna. 

Paper, " Simple School Apparatus for Rural Districts as a Branch of 

Industrial Education" Commissioner W. A. Baldwin, Fulton. 

Appointment of Committees. 

. Thursday, January 10. 

Resolutions on death of Dr. John H. French. 

Dr. E. H. Cook, Potsdam. 

Paper, " Relation of Normal Schools to Public Schools " 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, Cortland. 
Resolution — " Teachers' Classes." 

Election of officers. 

Resolution — " District Quota." 

Paper, " How to Awaken Public Sentiment in Rural Schools." 

Commissioner S. W. Maxson, Adams Center. 
'Lecture, illustrated by stereopticon. 

'^ Professor A. S. Bickmore, New York. 

/Paper, " Legislation " Commissioner E. B. Knapp, Skaneateles. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
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NEW YOEK STATE ASSOCIATION 



or 



SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FOUETH ANNUAL MEETING, 
HELD AT ,NEW YORK, JANUARY 8, 9 AND 10, 1889. 

Officers of the Association. 

President, Commissioner James L. Lusk, Binghamtonj first vice- 
president. Commissioner James A. Thayer, Penn Yan; second vice- 
president, Commissioner James B. Lockwood, White Plains; secre- 
taries, D. D. Metcalf, Oswego, Commissioner Albert C. Aldridge, 
Victor; treasurer, Institute Conductor Henry R Sanford, Syracuse. 

Tuesday, January 8, Forenoon. 

According to program, the New York State Association of School 
Commissioners and Superintendents convened for its thirty-fourth 
annual session in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York city, Tuesday, January 8, 1889, at 10 a. m., and was promptly 
called to order by President James L. Lusk. 

Devotional exercises were coiiductfed by Dr. E. A. Sheldon, of 
Oswego. 

Hon. A. S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was then 
introduced and delivered the following address: * 

Mr. Chairman and Commissioners. — There is inspiration for us in this 
beautiful, bracing, charming morning ; and there is inspiration for us 
as well in the educational circumstances from which we have come 
down to the metropolis to hold our annual conference. This gather- 
ing is distinctly a conference of school commissioners, those officers 
having general supervision of the common school interests of the 
State outside of the chartered cities. While we welcome all interested 
in our common work here, while we have special satisfaction this 
morning in seeing the worthy State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 
with us, and the superintendents of schools in several of the cities of 
the commonwealth, I know that no one will complain if we regard 
this meeting as one essentially belonging to the school commissioners, 
and if our thought shall turn with substantial exclusiveness to the 
special work which falls to those officers. 

I am justified in saying that we have just closed a year of greater 
labor and larger activity in the school commissioner districts of this 

* Stenofirraphlcally reported. 
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State than any other year in the history of the State. We have been 
at the work earnestly and vigorously, all of us. We have the satis- 
faction which comes, not only from hearty work, but which comes as 
well from progress, for we are able justly and truly to say that we 
have seen progress during the last year in the work of the rural 
schools and in the circumstances which surround those institutions. 
I think I ought specially to call the attention of this body to the 
matter of attendance upon the schools. The figures conclusively 
show that the attendance upon the common schools of this State does 
not keep pace with the advance in population. The percentage of 
enrollment, or total attendance was in 1851 seventy-five per cent of 
the school population, of children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. That percentage has been continually and uniformly 
growing less from that time to the present dayi The report of the 
Department for the last year shows that the percentage of attendance 
of the school population during the year closing August 20, 1888, was 
but fifty-eight and two- tenths per cent. There may be suggestions 
made which would in some way or another, or to sc5me extent explain 
this falling off of the attendance upon the schools as compaVed with 
the school population; but there is no adequate explanation of it, the 
manifest fact is that we have proportionately less children in the 
schools and more in the streets than we formerly had. To my 
mind it is nnt at all strange that ' it is so when we take into 
consideration the almost entire neglect of this matter upon the 
part of the law-making powers, and educational officers of the State. 
We look into the work of other progressive nations and we find 
in every instance that they have spent a great deal of time 
in considering this matter ; that they have erected elaborate 
machinery in order to prevent Such a condition of things as I have 
adverted to; that they annually spend a great deal of money in order 
to bring the children of indifferent, vicious, and depraved parents 
into the public schools. *In the three most progressive nations of 
Europe children are compelled to attend the schools from the 
age of five or six years to thirteen or foui^teen, upon every day when 
the public schools of the district in which their parents reside are in 
session, unless they attend a private school supervised by gov- 
ernment ofiicers, or are instructed in their homes, in a manner and by 
teachers approved by the educational officers of the country. If a 
child is found out of school in these countries, within these ages, at 
any time when the public school is in session it is known that he is 
out of school in violation of the law; and adequate penalties are 
imposed upon those having charge of children to compel them to 
observe the law and put their children into the schools an<l secure for 
them that education which in these countries is deemed the right of 
the child and the necessary protection of the State. Can it be said 
that in the monarcjiical governments of Europe, each one of which 
maintains a standing army of 500,000 men, and one of which 
can call into the field within ten days 2,000,000 mun, can it 
be 8ai<\ that the general and widespread and common educa- 
tion of the children there is of more importance than it is 
here where we maintain no great army establishment, where 
we rely upon our schools to protect the State, and where the will 
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of every citizen, not only the good and virtuous, but the vicious 
as well, is potent in directing the affairs of government? I shall 
not consume time to dwell upon this particular question further 
than to call your attention to it and point out the importance of 
early and vigorous action which will cause the great body, the entire 
body, of the children of the State, to be not only afforded but 
compelled to take and receive that education which by common con- 
sent we deem to be essential to the preservation of the State. 

I pass to speak, perhaps disjointedly, of some of the duties that 
devolve upon the office of school commissioner under our educational 
system. Mention has already been made this morning of the import- 
ance of a division of the larger commissioner districts. This is a 
matter to which I have heretofore referred at previous meetings of 
this body, and it is one in which I am much interested. We have 
superintendents in cities who have the teachers, under their general 
supervision, within easy reach ; who can readily assemble them for 
conference ; who can step in upon the schools at any day without any 
difficulty. This is* not so in the country. Our schools there are 
widely separated. The difficulties of travel are great. We have some 
districts having more schools than it is possible for any one man to 
supervise with any degree of efficiency. I have in mind specially the 
county of Steuben, the county of St. Lawrence, the county of Otsego, 
the county of Delaware and the county of Cattaraugus, in each . 
one of which there are school commissioner districts larger than it is 
practicable for any one man to give proper supervision or attention 
to. It is folly and idle to talk of any one man having suitable and 
painstaking supervision of 198 school districts, as there are in the 
second district of Steuben. It is altoj^ether out of the question and 
entirely impossible. Before we can expect as efficient school work in 
the rural districts as we are seeurin^^f in the cities, it is important, it 
is essential, that we should bring the general conditions of the work 
as nearly as possible to the same status. A year ago an act was 
passed conferring upon boards of supervisors authority to divide any 
commissioner district having more than 150 school districts. That 
act could actually have affected — as 1 recall, although I have not 
recently examined the question — but nine commissioner districts in 
the State. It was a highly meritorious provision; but it did not 
receive the executive sanction and it failed to become a law. That 
fact is no reason why another movement in the same direction should 
not be undertaken; and I have confidence to believe that if it is 
undertaken it will be more successful the second time. 

There is no duty falling upon school commissioners which taxes 
them more seriously than the constant straggle among the people j 
touching the alterations of school districts. It is the policy of this 
State, as it is of all States, to bring the school-house within a reason- , 
able walking distance of every home. The law. leaves it to the , 
school commissioners to so arrange school districts as to meet the 
convenience of all the people and promote the general educational 
interests of all localities. There is no subject touching which 
correspondence of the department is more burdened, and there is none 
upon which it is more difficult to advise school commissioners as to 
their course of action. It is a frequent thing for us to receive letters 
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from school commissioners asking whether if they take a certain 
action of this character their action will be sustained by the Depart- 
ment There are probably many here who have an idea that the 
replies to these letters are extremely unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
for them to be otherwise. It is a matter upon which advice cannot be 
given in advance. All that can be said is that school commissioners 
are to exercise their best judgment touching this matter and that 
they ought to act conservatively. It is not wise to make a change 
unless tibiere is such a clear state of circumstances, and ordinarily, 
unless there is such a manifestly prevalent sentiment in the locality 
as to clearly indicate the wisdom of it If there is a state of circum- 
stances which satisfies the commissioner that the convenience of 
the locality will be promoted and the educational interest of the 
section advanced by an alteration of school districts, he should pro- 
ceed with care under the statute, recollecting that it is a statutory 
proceeding, and cannot be upheld unless all the provisions of the 
statute are complied with. And he should proceed as fearlessly, as he 
does deliberately to do it. The action of commissioners in this con- 
nection will always be sustained where the proceedings are regularly 
taken, unless there should be an entire preponderance of proof to 
show that it was inconsiderate and unwise action. 

We have been doing something during the year of considerable 
importance touching school-houses and school furniture. There is 
scarcely another officer who is entrusted with the large powers which 
are conferred upon school commissioners touching the condemnation 
of school-houses and school furniture. We are in advance of most 
other commonwealths upon this point An amendment to the law 
which was secured last winter by which school commissioners are 
authorized to condemn the furniture used in the school-house, and to 
require a district to either repair its furniture, or where the commis- 
sioner deems that impossible, to purchase new furniture, is a statutory 
provision such as I venture to say will scarcely be found upon the 
statute books of any other State within the American Union. When 
the statute law of the State confers the power upon a public officer, it 
does it for the purpose of having that power exercised and used. 
The experience of those interested in public affairs in recent years 
has shown the importance of concentrated responsibility; of conferring 
authority and then holding the officer upon whom the authority is 
conferred to the responsibility of accomplishing what is desired to be 
accomplished. It is just and true and right for any one to say that 
if there is a house upon the hills or in the valleys of the Empire 
State unfit for the uses of the public school the responsibility is 
alone upon the school commissioner who has jurisdiction over that 
territory. While I suggest that commissioners act conservatively 
with reference to changes in the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts, I also advise that they act affirmatively and vigorously 
in the matter of exacting suitable school-house accommodations. 
I have more sympathy with the children who are to sit for six 
hours a day, five days in a week, week in and week out, year in 
and year out, than I have for the pocket-books of the people .vho, 
not seeing these things, not familiar with them, "or being indifferent 
to them, are neglectful of attending to the matter. I say to the 
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school commisBioners of the State, therefore, that acting within the 
provisions of the statute always, in the condemnation of school- 
houses or of school furniture, which in their judgment are unfit for 
the uses of the public school they will be heartily and cordially 
supported by the Department, no matter whether the people of the 
district like it or no. [Applause. ] 

Two years ago there was placed upon the law books of the State an 
act which was intended to promote health, convenience and decency 
in relation to school affairs. By that act it was provided that in con- 
nection with every school-house in the State there should be at least 
two separate and distinct out-buildings, which should be entirely- 
separated, each from the other, and the approaches to which should 
likewise be separated by a substantial partition at least seven feet in 
height. There is not a commissioner here but knows that we have all 
been vigorouslyat work in the effort to thoroughly and completely 
execute that statute. I have caused the statement to be made, wherever 
there was at least half an opportunity for making it, during these 
intervening two years, that unless this statute was complied with the pen- 
alty which it provided, namely, the withholding of public school moneys 
would surely be imposed. There has been no way of absolutely 
knowing what particular districts had complied with this act and 
what had neglected to do so, except upon the certificate of school 
commissioners; therefore, when the reports of commissioners were 
asked for this year they were requested to certify specifically what 
school districts within their commissioner districts had failed to pro- 
vide these two out-buildings, these division fences, and to maintain 
its buildings in suitable and decent order. The reports of commis- 
sioners have shown that of the 11,300 school districts in the State, 
about 200 have failed to comply with the requirements of this act; 
and since the first of January instant there has been for\^rded to 
the trustee in each one of these districts a printed notice which I hold 
in my hand, reciting the law and notifying that officer that unless 
this requirement was fully complied with by the first day of February 
next, the allotment of school moneys which would otherwise go to his 
district in the apportionment of 1889, would be withheld. It is fully 
up to the time when these officers should realize not only that the 
non-compliance with this wholesome law will surely deprive their 
school district of their share in the public moneys, 'but that under 
the provisions of another statute they may themselves be personally 
liable for the amount involved because of their official neglect. In 
view of the long neglect which has already been permitted touching 
this matter, in comparatively a small number of school districts, it is 
only proper that if we should be so fortunate as to have any snow 
during this winter that they shall be obliged to go out in deep 
snow, to shovel out places for the additional buildings and the fences, 
or go without the nourishment which is essential to the maintenance 
of schools. It is certainly to be hoped that we shall have snow on 
that account, if no other. [Applause.] 

You would not forgive me, I apprqjien^, if I were to make an 
address to you and not say something touching examinations. ' While 
I have a feeling that I have talked so much upon the examination of 
candidates for teachers' certificates that I have rendered it quite 
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likely that I should be charged with being a monomaniac upon the 
subject, or, indeed, with not being acquainted with any other subject^ 
that I take it up this morning with some feeling of hesitancy; but^ 
nevertheless, there is no subject related to our school work of so much 
importance to the country schools as the proper and suitable examina- 
tion of candidates for teachers' licenses. You may say what you will 
about the failure of a technical examination to test the real qualities 
of the teacher in the public schools. There is no logic so convincing 
as the logic of results^ of actual facts. A thing which sets every 
teacher in the State at work; a thing which fills up the State examina^- 
tions; a thing which fills up the training classes; a movement which 
fills up the normal schools; a movement which inspires educational 
work from Montauk Point to the Falls, must have much of substantial 
and real worth in it. • 

I have received by mail this morning the proof-sheets of my annual 
report to the Legislature, the copy of which was finished just as 
I left, yesterday afternoon. I am not cruel enough to proceed 
to read this document to you; but it is possible that there is a little 
information in it which would be interesting to you, as having some 
bearing upon this particular question. Last year we put in general 
operation in the State upon an entirely voluntary basis, a uniform, 
simultaneous examination for testing the qualifications of teachers in 
the rural schools. Something more than half of the school commis- 
sioners of the State entered upon the movement from the beginning. 
By July every school commissioner in the State adopted the system 
and agreed to issue certificates only pursuant to its provisions. There 
have been thirteen different examinations held in the course of the 
year simultaneously iix the different districts. I present to jou the 
salient statistics touching these examinations as follows: The total 
number of candidates examined was 21,156. This means that there 
was that number of different candidates. It will, of course, be borne 
in mind that the same candidate appears in the different examina*- 
tions upon several occasions in efforts to get either a renewal of the 
certificate already held or to get certificates of a higher grade. There 
were issued of first grade certificates 645; of second grade certifi"* 
cates, 6,068; of third grade certificates, 9,469. The number of 
candidates who entered these examinations and failed to get any 
certificate in the course of the year was 5,616. That is an average 
of fifty failures in each district. Do you think that number of 
certificates would have been refused? The number of temporary 
permits issued, which I need not say to all here, probably, are 
mere permits to teach, granted without examination; and only for the 
purpose of bridging over an emergency and carrying the candidate 
beyond the regular stated examination, was 2,621. The number of 
teachers' licenses under this system issued to those who had no pre- 
vious experience was 2,971. To me an interesting item of information 
bearing upon^this subject is the fact that upon the 10th day of Novem- 
ber, 1888, there were in the school commissioner districts of the 
State 16,968 licensed teachers, and that there were simultaneously 
employed in teaching at that time 14,994. There were in the districts 
2,502 persons who held certificates which were valid but not granted 
under the uniform examination system ; State Superintendent's ceri* 
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tificates^ normal school diplomas^ certifi.cates issued by commissioners 
in a former term and not yet expired. Of the latter class the certifi- 
cates would expire under the form provided by an order of the 
Department in 1880, at the termination of one year from the close of 
the term of office of the commissioner granting them. Attention was 
called to this matter of late, and the result has been that persons 
holding that class of certificates came in to the examinations prior to 
the first of January. I was surprised to find in several cases, how- 
ever, old outstanding certificates, printed certificates, which did not 
contain the statement upon their face that they would expire at the 
end of one year from the close of the term of office of the commis- 
sioner granting them. That provision was in the form prescribed 
by the Department nine years ago, and any certificate issued by a 
commissioner which did not contain that piece of information 
was invalid under the law. I have, however, recognized the 
fact that in a few instances, probably not more than a dozen all 
told, teachers who held these defective certificates had some equit- 
able claim to consideration, and I have advised the extension of these 
certificates, or the granting of temporary permits, which would carry 
the teachers over the February examinations. Now, it is something, 
I think, and a something to congratulate ourselves upon, that in 
all this great commonwealth — a commonwealth standing first and 
foremost in the vastiiess of its enterprises, in the extent of its popula- 
tion, in its wealth, in the diversity of the circumstances of its people — 
that it has been possible to set up a system which would prevent any 
teacher entering the public schools who was unable to pass an exami- 
nation prepared and supervised by general authority and indicating a 
fixed standard of intellectual qualification; and New York has come 
to that point. It was interesting to me, and I think perhaps it will 
be to you, to find that during the thirteen years prior to 1875, when 
the State examination was organized, when the State Superintendent 
granted certificates upon the recommendation of statesmen and 
others [laughter], and we had no fair test of the candidates' quali- 
fications, that, even as good and reliable men as^ State Superintend- 
ents ordinarily are, they issued over 2,000 such State certificates; 
while during the thirteen years just elapsed since the law 
provided that these certificates could only be issued upon exam- 
ination, the State Superintendents, again, as reliable as such 
superintendents commonly are, have issued 319 of these State 
certificates. Now, men and brethren, and sisters as well, will 
anybody claim that there was less danger to the educational inter- 
ests of the Oommonwealth through school commissioners directly 
issuing certificates in the same loose way in which the State 
Superintendent acted prior to the setting up of the annual State 
examination? Is there less danger of unwise and inconsiderate action 
on the part of school commissioners than on the part of the central 
educational officer of the State? I apprehend no£ I say again that 
I think there is great cause for congratulation upon the universality 
of this movement; upon the fact that it is going along without friction 
or embarrassment; and in consequence of the results which are 
following in its wake. I leave it with simply this suggestion which it 
seems to me you will not misunderstand me if I make. The entire 
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success of this moYement, the way to have it go smoothly and well, 
the way for commissioners to save themselyes from endless annoyance 
as well as embarrassment, is to see to it that the system is preserved 
intact, and that all the requirements are followed without a break. If 
the system needs modification, let us agree together that we will 
modify it. If it is capable of improvement, and it is very likely that 
it may be, let us freely suggest improvements, consider suggestions, 
and when agreed upon, put them in operation. As we value educa- 
tional progress; as we value our own peace of mind and comfort of 
nights, let us stick to the system without falling into those most 
dangerous pitfalls which come from setting up one's self against the 
general and widespread undertaking. 

Shall I say a word touching institutes ? All of you know that I am 
much interested in our institute work. The State liberally supports 
its teachers* institutes. They are important agencies for promoting 
educational work. We held 110 institutes in the State last year; 
twenty-one, as I recollect it, more than was ever held in the State in 
any one year before. The institutes are smaller than they formerly 
were, for we have changed from county to district institutes. The 
average number of teachers enrolled at the institutes during the year 
was one hundred and forty-seven. I think you will generally agree 
that this is certainly as large a number as can be advantageously 
brought together in a teachers' institute. Our institutes have settled 
down to disciplined and systematic work, and have been regularly 
and systematically conducted. We have lost no opportunity to 
promote the efficiency of these gatherings. On the one hand we have 
insisted that every teacher shall be in the institute — shall be 
there when it commences and shall stay through every ses- 
sion until it closes. On the other hand we have availed 
ourselves of every facility for making these institutes aggressive 
and progressive educational meetings. I need not indicate the 
different specific things which we have introduced into our institute 
work in order to make them interesting and valuable. But two of 
these things I think I should hardly be justified in entirely ignoring. 
One of them is the extension of the educational work originally 
undertaken by this munificent institution in whose building 
we are assembled this morning, by placing before the 
teachers an illustrated lecture fully portraying the natural 
scenery, and the public buildings, and the greater number 
of all of the artificial monuments of the State. It is sometimes 
thought strange that our teachers in the common rural schools have 
so little idea of the real grandeur and greatness of this imperial 
Commonwealth ; so little knowledge of the specific things which indi- 
cate that greatness and that grandeur^ We have been able to place 
before them in magnificent form illustrations which a few years ago 
would have been considered marvelous — and which, indeed, may be 
now — ^which a few years ago it would have been impossible to present 
to them. We are showing them the mountains and the lakes and the 
gorges of the Empire State. We are showing them the great railway 
bridges that are spanning the North and the East rivers and the 
Niagara ; and the great public buildings, the Capitol, and the Normal 
school buildings, the State prisons and the asylums, and all the insti* 
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tutions which inll endure for generations aa monuments to the 
power, the wealth and the intelligence of this generation. And we 
are doing it with an effectiveness and acceptability on all sides that, 
to say the least, is highly gratifying. 

The other specially important undertaking of the year in institute 
work has been the introduction of instruction in free-hand and indus- 
trial drawing into all of our institutes. Commencing with the' 
meeting of this association last year — for in a hotel in the city of 
Binghamton where the institute conductors and myself were assem- 
bled in consultation as to ways and means for advancing our 
institute work, we devised the idea and at once set about 
making preparations for carrying it into execution — commencing 
at that time we began instruction in free-hand and industrial drawing 
in every teachers' institute in the State. As you know, some six or 
seven periods of work have been given in each institute. I need not 
say that I am much interested in this work, for if I were not it 
certainly would not have been undertaken to this extent I have had 
serious misgivings — some of you will be surprised to hear the state- 
ment perhaps — I have had serious misgivings about the possibility of 
relating manual training to our common school work. I have never 
yet said that it could not be done. I do not say so now. I only say 
that whether it can or not is to depend upon experience, upon experi- 
ment, and that as yet there has been no experiment undertaken which 
has demonstrated the fact that it could be, to my satisfaction. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. I concede preliminarily that there is 
undoubted value, both in a utilitarian and an educational direction^ in 
manual training; but that fact is not of itself enough to justify setting 
up carpenter shops in the common schools. I have believed^ and I now 
believe that there is much, if not all, of the utilitarian and educational 
advantages to be derived from free-hand and industrial drawing that 
there is in the handling of tools. The use of tools may be successfully 
introduced in high schools — I think not in the elementary schools. I 
may be mistaken in that. I believe it I hope that if I am mistaken 
somebody will demonstrate my error and not be to the end of 
creation in doing it I think that kindergarten work, drawing 
and manual training are closely related to each other and along 
the same general line. Drawing will follow kindergarten work 
most advantageously and successfully. It is the best possible 
preparation for the study of the mechanical arts and the manipula- 
tion of tools. But it has never yet been shown that an extension of 
the course, that the manipulation of tools could advantageously be 
brought within the limits of our public common school course. While 
somebody else is demonstrating that it can be, by experiment, it 
seems to me well that we shall do what is within our power to do 
in the direction of educating the eye and the ear; that we shall do 
what within us lies to promote industrial thrift; and that this is the 
best way, the most practical way for us to do it Therefore, we have 
called upon every city and every union free school district to know 
whether they are complying with the statute of the State which 
requires that free-hand and industrial drawing shall be taught in 
their schools. We have put this drawing work into all of the insti- 
tutes, and as soon as the time shall come when the instruction shall 
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have been general over the State, and it can be safely and properly 
done, we shall introduce it into the examinations. 

A subject which is attracting a good deal of attention just now is 
that of school libraries. New York State has a proud history on the 
library question. You smile as though there was some doubt about 
the entire truthfulness and propriety of that statement. I mean it. 
I mean it literally. New York State was the first in the American 
Union to make an appropriation, to set aside an annual appropria- 
tion of $55,000, for the purpose of supplying books to the people 
through public school officers. She undertook it at a time 
when the assessable valuation of our taxable property was 
$600,000,000, whereas it is $3,500,000,000 now. She undertook it 
at a time when we were carrying a State canal debt of $18,000,000, 
whereas the Empire State owes nobody now. That is a proud 
record for any commonwealth to be able to refer to. The appro- 
priation has been made with unfailing regularity from 1838 to 
1889. Somebody changed a five to a nought in 1875, and in some 
. unexplained way cut the appropriation from $55,000 down to $50,000 
in that year. I am not ready to admit that this appropriation has 
failed of results, or that the experiment hsus not paid all it cost either. 
It is true that the libraries of the State have dwindled away in later 
years. It is true that system is not doing what it might do and what 
it ought to do; but it is likewise true that the influence of this under- 
taking was a most beneficent one. The native adult population of the 
State will, almost without exception — those of us certainly who come 
from the country, where most great men com« from — [Laughter], will 
testify with general accord to the widespread and effectual results 
which, for a time, came from the broad distribution of literature 
under the Library Act But we have got to the point now where we 
must do something to remedy the defects that have long been 
apparent in the library system. A few weeks ago, in the hope of 
getting help, I addressed a communication upon the subject to 
school commissioners and other prominent educational officers in 
the State, and to persons generally interested in our common 
work. I was gratified to receive several hundred replies to 
that communication. Many were very thoughtful and well-con- 
sidered replies; but after I had sat down and read them all, 
while many valuable and practical suggestions were made, it was still 
impossible to determine with any degree of confidence just what 
should be done in order to make the library appropriation a really 
effective State expenditure. Then communication was made with the 
leading librarians of the Union, and their advice and suggestions were 
asked touching this question, and out of all these communications 
from capable and experienced men in library affairs in the nation^ 
there has been evolved a recommendation to the Legislature which it 
is sincerely hoped will not go tne way of many other recommendations, 
and never be heard from again. I find that the more experienced 
men draw a distinction, a sharp distinction, between school libraries 
and public libraries. This is a distinction which has never been drawn 
in this State. The libraries provided for in 1838 were not school 
libraries; they were public libraries made for the use of the people of 
the district, and managed and administered through school officers 
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for convenience. Now a school library is essential in every public 
school; the body of the people ought to have access to a public 
library; but the two classes of libraries are not the same^ and it seems 
to me there is little reason why they should be provided, and 
supervised, and managed in the same way. It is therefore my idea 
that we should pass an act which will make a reasonable appropriation 
for the purpose of school libraries from the Free School Fund, if that 
is thought advisable, apportion it upon a basis which will equalize its 
advantages so far as it is possible between city schools 9.nd country 
schools. Make it a penal offense to spend a penny of it for any other 
purpose than a library book, or a book for use in the schoolrroom. 
Expend it in books of , reference ; books which will arouse an interest 
in reading among children y in pedagogical works for the use of 
teachers. Bequire that no expenditure from this fund shall be made 
except from a catalogue which shall be approved by the Department, 
which shall not be so narrow as to specially indicate just what shall 
be purchased, but which shall be effective in excluding what should 
not be purchased for this purpose. Arrange, as can readily be done, 
with book publishers who are not philanthrdpists but always ready 
for business; arrange with them to supply to any trustee any book: 
upon this list at trade rates, to the end that we may get as much as 
possible for our money. In the cpurse of time, if we should provide 
that all books purchased from this fund should be kept exclusively 
and altogether in the school-house and in the charge of the teacher, 
we would begin to have a school library in every school building that 
would be of some consequence in our school work. 

Then, on the other hand, do something practical in the way of 
establishing public libraries. Do you know that while New York 
commenced early in this* library bilsiness she has not made use of all 
the experience she has had- as much as others have? There ought to 
be a public library in every town in the State. It is not, well for the 
State, in my judgment, to provide all the means ileceBsq.ry to maintain 
a public library for the use of the people, for the reason that there is no 
limit to such a library. These libraries should be extended just so far 
as money can be secured for e:ttending them; it is advisable that the 
State should encourage and ta^k^ steps to secure the establishing of 
such libraries; that it should provide the means which will encourage 
localities to do it; and that it better' continue providing the means 
which will encourage localities to continue to extend these libraries. 
I would, therefore, provide that the State Library should undertake 
this work; that there should be an appropriation which will efiable 
the State Library perhaps to piay $200 the first year, and $100 each 
succeeding year to any town which will undertake the establishment 
of a town library^ Give sums proportionately in the cities. Here 
provide also that there shall not be a peimy expended for any other 
than library purposes and that the expenditures shall be from a. cata- 
logue approved by the State Library. "By the way, right here are 
the two things which overthrew, or commenced to overthrow, our 
library work forty yetars ago. One was the diversion of money frpm 
library purposes; the other was l&ck of supervision over the selection 
of the books. And when we began to find out what were the things 
which would eventually overthrow it, as we did very early, for the 
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State Superintendent, or the Secretary of State as ex-offido Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, in his reports adverted again and again 
to the subject^ and said that the libraries were in danger from 
the purchase of indifferent and positively vicious literature, yet 
we did nothing to save them; all the legislation of succeeding 
years was of a character which would break down the library 
work rather than meet the condition and provide a remedy. In 1872 
this State passed a Public Library Act, and like a great many other 
acts, the last that was ever heard of it was when the public printer 
got his pay for printing it in the statutes.' It made no provision for 
organization ; it made no provision for administration. It simply 
authorized cities and towns and villages to raise money for library 
purposes; and practical experience shows that municipalities do no>t 
do things unless there is' a practical way of enabling them and 
inspiring them to do it. 

At the recent meeting of the Associated Principals at Syracuse my 
attention was called to the fact that the present school register was 
not well adapted to the union schools, and a committee was appointed 
at that meeting for the purpose of conferring with a like committee 
which it was hoped would be appointed here, looking to a revi»ion of 
the register, or perhaps to the making of a new register for the 
special use of union schools. I commend this subject to your 
consideration. 

This leads me naturally to say a word or two touching the general 
reports of school officers and the value which is to be derived 
from these reports. Our facilities for getting school facts — 
facts concerning the detailed work of the schools — are poor 
enough at the best. We ought to make the best use of such 
facilities as we have. I have had the feeling— I think I expressed 
it to you a year ago — that our trustees' reports, the form of the 
reports as well perhaps as the system by which they are 
collected and collated — might be looked into and improved with 
advantage. There were a few changes made in the report this last 
year. The report of the trustee is now a voluminous document, even 
more so than the average school trustee can prepare successfully, 
and it is impossible to extend it; and yet when we sit down and look 
it over we find we are loth to leave out a great many things not 
called for in it. This is a most important subject, for through it and 
by it must we derive the information upon which we must act in look- 
ing to the betterment of our school system. I sincerely , hope the 
school commissioners, men who more than any other are familiar with 
this particular work, and who have full reason and occasion to know 
all the difficulties which arise in practical operations, will make use 
of their opportunities for knowledge to help us in perfecting the best 
possible form of trustees' reports, and the best possible way of collect* 
ing and getting together the information. I have sometimes thought 
it would be better to require trustees to file their reports with the 
school commissioner than in the town clerk's office. I have some*- 
times even thought it would be worth while to pay the trustee a small 
e ) or preparing his report, upon the certificate of the commissioner 
that he had presented a properly prf>pared report. The subject is one 
fruitful of inquiry and suggestive of many thoughts, and it is doubt- 
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ful if we can put our time to any better advantage than in the 
consideration of it. ' 

A word about the apportionment of school moneys. I know I am 
trespassing too long upon your time. Up to this year the public 
school moneys of the State, that is, the State appropriations for schools, 
have been divided into two parts; one-half of it apportioned upon 
school population and average attendance, the other upon the num- 
ber of teachers employed for the minimum term of twenty-eight weeks 
or more. Commencing with 1889, the apportionment we are just now 
afc work upon, there will be a different system followed under an 
amendment to the act adopted in 1887. This year we shall apportion 
upon the aggregate number of days of attendance, one-half; and the 
other half upon the number of teachers employed for terms of twenty- 
eight weeks or more. I am apprehensive that this change in appor- 
tionment will not at the beginning accomplish the result which was 
and is most desired from it. It was believed, and it is still believed, 
that the ultimate result of this change in the system of apportionment 
of the public school moneys will be to induce the rural schools to 
hold longer terms, for thereby will they be able to derive a larger 
share of the State school moneys. But it- is doubtful if during the 
preceding year they have been sufficiently' awake to the impending 
change to take advantage of their new opportunities for increasing 
their share of the pubKc moneys. It is more than likely, however, 
that the slight falling off in the share which they will receive in the 
spring of 1889 will be the best possible and most effective reminder 
that they had better lengthen the terms of their schools. 

Another subject germane to this is worthy of thought. Since 1864 
the minimum school year has been twenty-eight weeks in this State. 
Prior to 1864 it was six months — twenty-six weeks. For twenty-five 
years it has remained at twenty-eight weeks. I should like to be able 
to state the exact number of districts in the State which hold school 
for only twenty-eight weeks, just long enough to secure the public 
money. I am unable to find the report at once and will not detain 
you. From n^y recollection it is 3,800 or 3,900 out of 11,000 that hold 
school just long enough to get within the limits of the statute which 
would shut them out and debar them from all public moneys if they 
did not do so. It would, therefore, seem advisable, if the country 
schools are not alert enough about this matter of extending their 
terms for the purpose of increasing their share in the apportionment, 
that the time has come when the State may advisedly and properly 
extend that term for them ; and it has therefore been suggested that 
the minimum school year be changed from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two weeks. 

I must not detain you longer ; just one or two observations in con- 
clusion. It is doubtful if there are many business houses in the 
country who transact the volume of business that is carried on 
between the school commissioners of the State and the Department 
of Public Instruction. The successful carrying on of that mighty 
volume of business depends upon the observance on each side of 
sound business methods and priiiciples. The correspondence of 
the Department with school commissioners over the subject of 
uniform examinations alone has been more than as large as the 
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entire correspondence of the Department prior to the time of 
undertaking that great movement. Commissioners, however, have 
undertaken this work cheerfully and almost universally with entire 
loyalty. It is the sincere effort at our end of the line to reply to all 
-communications promptly.* It is impossible, probably unadvisable, to 
introduce much into business communications except business. The 
successful transaction of such a large business depends upon our 
•communications being brief, and pointed, and clear, and prompt. 
You need have no idea that the Department will be sensitive if you 
state your business affairs in an abrupt and pointed way. On the 
other hand you must not be sensitive if the Department does that also. 
We cannot succeed in all this work that is upon us unless we do it 
vigorously and thoroughly and to the point, at the time when it is to 
be done and get through ^th it. I make a suggestion which I think 
will be found valuable with reference to all of our communications, 
namely, that different subjects shall never be embraced within the 
same communication. I do not answer all of your letters personally. 
Two hundred letters or more are opened in the morning at half-past . 
•eighi They are distributed to different clerks to attend to. If you 
have two subjects in one communication a blue pencil has to go 
around one and a green pencil around another, or some other way 
devised to show that the different subjects in the same paper go in 
•different directions where they can be properly attended to. It 
would facilitate our correspondence if you would never include 
two subjects within the same communication. It is not expected 
that human nature will ever become perfect. We are all liable 
to slips. We cannot carry on this great work without there being 
some breaks in the transaction of it. These will occur at both 
•snds of the line. The Department certainly cannot avoid all mis- 
* takes. It cannot guard against all slips, and it does not expect 
that commissioners will be able to do so either. It only asks that 
there shall be care and alertness and vigor, and a fair degree of 
intelligence and a frank and sincere spirit in the transaction of the 
public business. 

There is a great responsibility resting upon all of us. No other 
body of men will ever assemble in this city who more largely hold in 
their hands the educational destiny of ths country schools of the 
State. A great minister of education in Prussia, in a formal report 
which I not long since had the privilege of reading, made this some- 
what striking observation: "I hold myself personally accountable to 
Almighty Gk>d for the advancement of the educational interests of the 
kingdom." You and I may, together, very properly adopt this 
observation, and if we will, and keep it in mind as we ought, the 
responsibility will be well met and the results will reflect credit 
apon us. 

|DisonssioN. 

F^At the close of his address Superintendent Draper spent more 
than an hour in answering questions, asked by commissioners and 
others, concerning school-houses and their surroundings, trustees' 
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duties, commissioners' powers with reference to enforcing correct 
reports, as to delinquent teachers' attendance upon teachers' insti- 
tutes, school law, school management, etc. The answers were clear, 
practical and satisfactory. 

An Inyitatiow.- 

Dr. A. S. Bickmore, at this point, in behalf of the trustees of the 
museum, invited the association to a noon luncheon in the building, 
which was accepted and a recess taken till 2 o'clock. 

TuESDAT Afternoon. 
At 2 o'clock the convention was called to order by President -Lusk. 

Abbob Dat. 

A short time was given to the discussion of the subject of the 
observance of Arbor Day, by the school districts throughout the 
State. Superintendent Draper, being addressed, responded in favor 
of such observance, and.stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Associated Principals to formulate a plan for the same; but as 
their plan would relate more particularly to cities, he thought it 
yK>uld be wise to appoint a committee from this body to confer with 
them and arrange exercises for the rural schools. On motion, the 
president was directed to appoint three members of this body as such 
committee. D. D. Metcalf, of Oswego, Commissioners D. Edgar 
Parsons, of Monroe, and Theodore L. Grout, of Otsego, were so 
appointed, 

CoMMissiONSB Districts. 

Commissioner M. N. Horton, of Chemung, offered a resolution that 
a committee be appointed to investigate and report upon size of com- 
missioner districts with a view to reduce the larger in size and make 
them as near uniform as possible. 

Commissioner Jared Sandford, of Westchester, moved as a substitute 
that this matter be referred to the committee on legislation, which 
was carried. 

The chair announced the following committee on necrology: Dr. 
E. H. Cook, of Potsdam; Editor C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse; Com- 
missioner E. S. Divine, of Broome county. 

Fobm-Study and Drawing as a Fundamental Bbanch op Study w 

Common Schools. 

The next paper was on the above topic, the last work of the late 
Dr. John H. French, which was read by Prof. H. R Sanford, as follows: 

The past twenty years have shown improvement in methods 6i 
teaching almost every study in our schools, but in no single branch 
has th« change been greater or more radical than in the teaching of 
drawing. Indeed, the term drawing very inadequately 'expresses 
what is now desirable to have taught under this name. 

For nearly twenty years very earnest efforts have been made to 
introduce drawing into the schools as a common branch of instruction, 
and these efforts have been attended with various results. It is safs 
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to say that in the majoritj of instances the undertaking has resulted 
in faHure. In the beginning a great many theories were tried, and 
the efforts of the first ten years resulted largely in exploding many 
of these theories ; but out of this experience there came certain 
results which showed unmistakably what was ^ound, and also what 
was unsound instruction; and for the last ten years, in the leading 
schools of the country, the study has been developing along the line 
of practical experience. 

Li the earlier days of the movement the principal ground on 
which the study was advocated was its industrial value, the training 
that it gave to the hand and the eye as a preparation for the 
industrial pursuits. With this end in view as the main one, pupils 
were given blackboard or printed copies, to copy on their slates or in 
text-books, rulers and measures were given freely to pupils, and the 
work was tested simply by the skill in copying and in making 
mechanical lines. The work was imitative work mainly, and developed 
only the imitative powers of pupils; aside from this, it was mechanical 
work to the last degree. In the nature of things such work could 
never find permanent lodgment in public schools. It was soon dis- 
covered that such work was of little practical value in the industries, 
while in the mental training of pupils it was found to have little or no 
value at all. 

About 1880, in the schools of Boston, Worcester, Syracuse, Colum- 
bus, Philadelphia, Chicago* St. Louis and other of the important 
cities, a decided change in the instruction took place. The study of 
form in models and objects was introduced, and the greater part of 
the instruction was devoted to form-study in things, anterior to 
drawing, for the purpose of getting ideas in regard to these things; 
and then the work of drawing in all the lower grades was made 
entirely free-hand and followed after, simply as a means of expressing 
the thought derived from the form-study. . By the new step the work 
in the schools was given an entirely dijfferent character; the develop- 
ment of the observing powers of pupils, through, direct contact with 
objects, became the starting-point in the instruction, and drawing — 
the work of the free hand — became but a means of expressing 
what had been observed; what was in the pupil's mind as the 
result of bis study. As the work developed, the study of models 
and objects increased and became more important, with a con- 
sequent diminution of the mere copying work, until it was 
found that form-study was the fundamental feature in the instruc- 
tion, while drawing was but the means gf expression. In short, what 
was taught was formnstudy and drawing, and not drawing alone. 

I need not dwell upon the radical difference between form-study 
and drawing, as thus developed, and mere copy drawmg. The two 
have very little in common. The one trains entirely different mental 
powers from the other, while the practical applications of the two are 
widely different. At present in the schools where good substantial 
results are shown, the study is pursued as form-study, and drawing, 
and I believe that the instruction now desired in the public schools of 
this State is of this character. 

So much for the historical developnjient of the work to its present 
stage. Now, no study can come into the schools, us a fundamental 
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branch, which is presented as a special study adapted to but few 
pupils, or as of special application in adult life; and we are brought, 
therefore, face to face with this common-sense question : Has the 
study of form and drawing, as now presented to us, a general educa- 
tional value in the mental training of all pupils and also a universaly 
practical business value, sufficient to warrant its being made a fun- 
damental study in our common schools? 

The Educational Value ofForm-dudy and Drawing, 

It was as an educational study that drawing, as originally introduced 
into the schools, most signally failed. It developed only the imitative 
powers of the pupils and scarcely at all their observing powers which 
lead to thought. 

Form-study, however, being based upon the ntudy of objects, intro- 
duce an entirely different kind of instruction into the schools. In the 
first place, pupils are taught to observe and to study objects, not by 
the eye alone, but through the use of the hands and of the fingers; 
thus they are brought directly into contact with things about them, 
seeing and handling, first, models of the type forms, and then common 
objects based on these forms. 

Viewed in its proper light, this form-study, the development of the 
observing powers of pupils, has an important place at the outset of 
the general school training of the child. 

The youngest child, on entering the school, brings with him a large 
and varied amount of mental property, derived from his observation 
of things, which is not yet assimilated or classified. It should be a 
very important part of the school instruction to systematize, to 
. classify these observations, and to employ, particularly in the early 
years of the child's school education, as far as possible, the lines of 
self-interest and self-activity along which his mind has been developing 
since his earliest infancy. 

Let me illustrate. The youngest child on entering school is inter- 
ested in what he handles and sees. Give such a child a sphere and a 
cube to observe and study. He already knows the sphere as a ball 
and the cube as a block; these forms therefore, mean something to 
him; they interest him at once, they recall something in his own 
experience. Set him at work with them. 

He can soon be led, through his self-interest, to discover and note 
the differences between the two forms; that the sphere will roll, and 
the cube will stand; that the one feels pleasant to the hand in grasping, 
while the other is disagreeable; that the one has a smooth, round 
surface, while the other has several edges and corners; that the sphere 
is alike all over, while the cube has six distinct faces, all alike. He 
will also find an interest in telling what objects are like the sphere or 
ike the cube, and also in bringing to school objects like the two 
models. Thus the school-room work can be made to connect itself 
with his previous out-door life and experience. Next let him observe 
carefully the faces of the models; the round, curved face of the one, 
the square plane faces of the other, and tell what he discovers. Next 
let him model the forms in clay, let him cut and fold paper to repre- 
sent the shapes of the faces, and lay sticks to represent these shapes. 
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and then let him draw freely the forms and figures he has made during 
all this varied work, also require him to tell in good language what 
he has been doing. 

Note that in this work not only are the obserTing powers of the 
pupil utilized and trained, but also that the expressing or doing Edde 
of his nature is also brought into requisition, so that out of this two- 
fold action of obserration or impression on the one side, and the 
doing or expression on the other, thought is engendered. In other 
words, that the self-interest or self-activity of the child is brought 
into play as an aid in the development of his mental power; and as 
eyerj child takes pleasure in telling what he does, these observing 
and doing activities may be utilized to a good puipose in training in 
language and in number. Thus we have in the very first exercises of 
form-study and drawing, the application of the great Delsarte principle 
in oratory, that impression must precede expression. 

It is upon this form-study, the study of models and type forms 
and of objects, that what is called instruction in drawing, in all of 
our leading schools, is now based, and in the arrangement of the 
instruction, the study of objects is made the principal feature in 
the work of the first three or four years, with drawing as an 
incident thereto; that is to say, the great stress of the instruc- 
tion is laid upon the development of the observing powers in the 
study of things and not upon the drawings. There is proper atten- 
tion paid to position, pencil-holding, and to drill for free and 
rapid movement; but it must be understood that all this drill 
work in drawing is not an end in itself; the drawing is regarded 
only as a means for the better expression of the ideas of form 
which are in the minds of the children. The aim of the instruction 
therefore, for the first three or four years, is to get the minds of the 
pupils so well stocked with form-knowledge, and the way of expressing 
this knowledge through drawing, as to make it possible to give the 
study broad expansion, both educationally and practically in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years of school life. 

Treated in this manner, there is no difficulty about developing 
proper skill in free-hand drawing. With a steady practice in the 
lower grades,- pupils soon become able to make ready and accurate 
representation of the forms that are in their minds, or that they 
imagine, and without mechanical assistance; for when a form is once 
clearly observed or imagined, the drawing or the expression is con- 
trolled by the strength and the accuracy of the mental concept. 
Indeed, pupils can be trained to draw representations of things that 
are clearly in their minds by the free hand easier than they can be 
taught penmanship; for penmanship is only imitative work. 

From the educational point of view, we have to recognize that skill 
in drawing is of very little value unless it is developed in the service 
of a knowledge of things. And here I wish to say that much miscon- 
ception prevails in regard to the relative value of free-hand drawing, 
and drawing with the aid of rulers, measures, etc., in the ordinary 
school work. If there is any one point that may be considered 
settled by the testimony of teachers of the widest experience, it is 
that below the seventh year no ruling or measuring should be 
allowed, and that in the seventh year and upwards the use of mechan- 
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ioal aids should be confined strictly to thei mechanical work. I will 
only say on this point, that the educalwrud value of drawing rests 
almost entirely upon its being the work of the free hand. 

It is not necessary that I should dwell upon the exceptional value 
tiiat form-study and drawing, as here indicated, have in developing 
the observing and doing powers of the children. All this will, I think, 
be conceded without question. I think it will also be admitted that none 
of the other common branches of education deal with the activities 
of the child in the manner or to the extent that this study does; and 
if the subject be carefully considered, I think it will be apparent that 
the study, properly pursued, can be made of inestimable value in the 
teaching of the other common branches. 

We hear very much in these later days about the " new education." 
If I understand what this term implies, it means calling the observing^ 
and doing activities of the children more into play in teaching read- 
ing, number, geography, language, history, etc., than has heretofore 
been done. If, therefore, educational progress lies in this direction, it 
will be seen, without arguing, that the study of form and drawing, as 
here presented, is closely identified with improvement in the teachings 
of the other fundamental studies. 

T!ve Practical Business Value of Form-Study and Drawing, 

Our common-school instruction must fit for practical life. This 
proposition is self-evident. It is very pleasant at times to moralize 
upon education, and to wish that our public instruction had more of 
the 8Bsthetic or culture influences pervading it; but we cannot escape 
the fact that the public schools are supported by public taxes, that 
these taxes are paid by the people at large, and that there is in the 
public mind a firm conviction that the instruction in the schools should 
be estimated by its practical valine. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, public education must have its 
distinctively bread-and-butter side; and this is a common-sense way 
of looking at the matter. 

Now I am aware that very generally, indeed, in nearly all communi- 
ties in this State, drawing, or what has been taught as drawing, is 
regarded as an ornamental study, as of value to but few pupils, as a 
study requiring special aptitude on the part of pupils, and frequently 
it has been called one of the " frills " of education. 

In attempting to promote the study in our common schools, we 
shall encounter this opinion on every hand. The Department of 
Public Instruction, however, has taken its stand directly in opposition 
to this idea, and is pressing the study upon the attention of teachers 
and school officers as a study that lies at the foundation of practical 
education in our common schools. 

There is no doubt, whatever, as to the position of the Department 
on this point, and I trust that the school commissioners of the State 
will take proper cognizance of the efforts now being made to give 
direction to the study, and to promote it by all the educational 
instrumentalities at the service of the Department. 

A few words, therefore, in regard to the practical business value of 
form-study and drawing. As we look over this State, we see a great 
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growth of our urban population, and closely connected therewith, the 
development of numberless industries. We have come, as a State, to 
a great period of industrial development, and it is evident that the 
children now in our public schools, and those that are to follow them, 
must inevitably find employment in these industries; and not only as 
wage-workers, but also as directors of them, or as handling their prod- 
ucts. The universal business testimony is, that the practical require- 
ments for employment in the higher and better class of these indus- 
tries are the possession of quick and accurate powers of observation, 
with skiirof hand, and an ability j}0 read and to draw readilj working 
drawings, as well as to make pictorial representations of objects. 

Now it is a knowledge of form coupled with a knowledge of draw- 
ing, as its language in industrial applications, that becomes of the 
greatest importance not only as a wage-earning power, but also for ^ 
directing power in nearly all of these industries. Indeed, in all 
the better class of these industries, a knowledge of form and 
drawing is a more practical, a more indispensable knowledge 
than geography or grammar, or spelling, or even penmanship. 
That is to say, so far as the question of wag'^s is concerned, pro- 
ficiency in form-knowledge and dr6.wing will advance a person 
much more rapidly than proficiency in the other branches, because 

a knowledge of form and drawing are indispensable in these employ- 
ments. This much being true, we may perhaps realize how sadly 
deficient has been our common-school education in years past, on 
the. practical side, by omitting all preparation for the industrial 
employments. 

1 have already intimated that this study is not alone of practical 
value to those who have to sustain themselves by wage-labor in the 
industrial arts. In these days of industrial competition, it is the 
persons who have charge of industrial enterprises, and those engaged 
in selling their products, who need to be especially familiar with that 
industrial knowledge which the study of form and drawing gives. 
Without such knowledge such persons, either as directors or salesmen, 
are entirely in the hands of subordinates or of persons who possess 
this industrial knowledge. 

Another practical point growing out of this study, indeed form- 
ing a part of it, is the subject of industrial decoration. I very 
well know that to claim a practical value for beauty is apt to 
invite derision, and yet this is one of the most practical points 
in the whole question. Every intelligent manufacturer will tell 
you that before we can raise the better class of our manufactures to a 
proper and remunerative plane, attention must be paid to a few of 
the ordinary principles of good taste in decorative design. A careful 
study of many industrial enterprises in this State would show that ' 
they came to an untimely end simply by not paying heed to this 
important point in the fabrication of their materials. 

The primary importance of design is apparent in many of our wood 
industries, our textile industries and our paper industries ; and also 
in the finer class of our metal industries. We have only to go into 
our stores and into our houses and observe the industrial articles pur- 
chased and offered for sale, to see how important a question their 
decoration is in determining their value as well as their sale. Ameri- 
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can manufactures of many kinds^ excellent in quality and satisfactory 
in price, are yet shut out of remunerative markets simply because of 
their unattractive appearance. 

We can teach the children of our public schools, as a feature in the 
study of form and drawing, such a knowledge and such an appre- 
ciation of what is good taste in decorative design as to be of 
inestimable benefit to the industrial development of our State and 
nation. If the opinion in regard to the importance of this subject, 
or the practicability of developing it through public education, is 
doubte<^ I would refer to ,the vast expenditures that in the last 
thirty years have been incurred by the English and French govern- 
ments for the special purpose of developing, through public educa- 
tioti, a knowledge of decorative design, and also to the results that have 
^ followed such instruction. It is the testimony of those most comp e- 
tent to judge, that the industrial supremacy of England and France 
over the United States is due more to the superiority of their manu- 
factures in decorative design than to any difference in the cost of 
labor. 

We may frame tariff laws never so high, and yet not be able to 
protect the better class of our industries in nearly all lines of manu- 
factures; while on the other hand, if we are wise enough to utilize 
our great system of public instruction, and give our pupils training 
in form and drawing, and in the elements of good taste in industrial 
design, we shall be protecting many of the more important branches 
of our industries far more effectively than by the most prohibitory of 
protective tariffs. 

The practical value, therefore, of form-study and drawing, as a 
feature in our system of common-school ediication cannot, I think, be 
over-estimated. 

m 

Can Form-Study and Dravying he Introduced into our Common SchxyoU f 

I do not hesitate to say that it is entirely practicable to introduce 
the study into our common schools. It is simply a question of 
determination. 

In the manner in which the study is now presented, there is no 
mystery about it, no appealing to special faculties, or to special apti- 
tudes of pupils. Every pupil who can see and has the use of his 
hands, and can write, can certainly study the models and objects, and 
draw what he sees and notes. The whole question turns upon 
whether the teachers shall be trained to give instruction, and 
whether the schools shall be supplied with the proper models and 
objects to study, and the necessary materials for modeling, cutting 
in paper, and drawing. One thing is settled by universal experience; 
the children are all delighted with the work, and success depends 
entirely upon the teacher being able to give the instruction, or rather 
upon the ability of the teacher to lead the children aright. 

And it need not crowd out any other study. I know objections 
will be raised on this point. I know it will be said that in our com- 
mon schools there is no time, that we are already attempting to 
teach too much, and as a result, that the children are now not 
taught properly to read, to spell, to write, to cipher. I am well 
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aware it will be claimed that the three E's are the only fundamentals, 
and that much will be said about depriving children of practical 
education by the introduction of this form-study and drawing. But 
let us look at this question carefully and without prejudice, and 
above all from the point of view of the child. One great diffi- 
culty in our courses of study at present is that very little 
attention has been paid to the way children's minds develop. Hereti- 
cal as it may sound, we are now giving the children, particularly 
in the lower grades, too much reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic 
for the proper development of their mental powers, and for making 
these studies of the greatest value. We are crowding the printed page 
too much upon the youthful mind. The mind of a child in the lower 
grades can only take in a certain amount of text-book knowledge in 
a day, and all that is given to him beyond his capacity to absorb is so 
much wasted. Consider for a moment that the study of the printed 
page requires attention, requires the abstraction of the thought of the 
pupil from all things that be observes, or that he does, and its concen- 
tration on something outside his own experience. • 

It is so easy for the adult mind to concentrate itself upon the printed 
page, we are apt to forget how difficult a task this is for a pupil until 
he i« able to read fluently. 

Every teacher knows that the development of attention in a child, 
and its concentration upon the printed page, is a process of slow 
growth, and measures his growth in power over himself; that is, over 
hifl activities, and this power of self-control grows from year to year, 
until the child with good instruction comes to take his greatest delight 
in feeding his mind from the printed page. 

The fact that the control of the child over himself and the 
power of fixing his attention upon the printed page is a matter 
of growth, is a very important point to be kept in mind in pre- 
scribing tasks during the first four years of school. Every thoughtful 
educator sees the wisdom of developing the child's thought during 
his early years largely through his self-activities, with a gradual 
increase in the use of the printed page only as his self-control and 
powers of attention develop. He also sees that if pupils from six to 
ten years of age are in the school from four to five hours a day, and 
are kept mainly employed upon text-book work, there must be a great 
waste of. time and instruction, for their powers of self-control have 
not yet been sufficiently developed to be able to concentrate their 
minds upon such abstract work fruitfully for so long a period. 

This is a point we have been slow to learn, but we are learning it; 
and we have now abundant experience, which shows that the instruc- 
tion in the primary grades should begin largely through employing 
the observing and doing activities of the children, for the develop- 
ment of attention and self-control, and that just as these powers 
increase it is possible to direct the minds of the pupils by means of 
the printed page. 

Education to be practical must respect more than it has done 
hitherto the manner in which a child's mind develops. Experience 
has abundantly proved that the best way of teaching young children 
what are called the " three E's " is not by overdosing them with 
these studies, or confining them to these studies alone, but by 
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judiciously interspersing witli instruction in them, exercises that 
will lead children to observe, to count, to talk, to make, to draw, to 
read, and to write. Bearing this point in mind, a moment's thought 
will show how valuable an adjunct this training in form-study and 
drawing <;an be made in the teaching of the other fundamental 
branches in the lower grades. It can be brought in as a happy 
relief between the other studies, and as instruction in 'the lower 
grades is largely oral, it serves to break up the monotony of the 
flie other instruction. 

But the teachers do not know how to teach the study, it will be 
said. This is true in a great measure at present. But if the study is 
vigorously demanded, the teachers will soon qualify themselves to 
give the instruction. Let the demand be emphatic enough, and the 
examinations indicative of the instruction needed, and the teachers 
will soon be ready. 

Now the Department of Public Instruction, through the uniform 
examinations and through instruction in the teachers' institutes, is 
doing its part in preparing the teachers to give the instruction; and 
the. success of the whole movement depends very largely • upon 
whether or not the commissioners in the several districts will see to 
it that the teachers at the institutes and also in the schools are 
properly supplied with models and materials to receive and carry 
out the instruction. It should be distinctly understood that there 
can be no good instruction in the institutes, or the schools, unless 
the teachers are supplied with the proper tools with which to work. 
Every school-room should be supplied with suitable models and 
materials. It is of the greatest importance that the models be accu- 
rate and of good proportion. The expense, however, need not be 
great; the models would be a permanent investment, while the cost 
of the consumable materials of clay, paper, etc., is hardly worth being 
taken into account. 

o I trust this matter of supplying the teachers at the institutes and 
the schools, will receive the earnest attention of the commissioners. 3 

The Work of the Past Year in Promoting the Study in the Schools. 

It may not be out of place, to give a brief statement of the work of 
the past year in promoting this study in the schools. 

AX the annual meeting of this association at Binghamton in January 
last, it was decided in, a conference between the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the faculty of institute conductors, that 
the Department of Public Instruction should make a vigorous effort 
for the introduction of this study into the common schools of the 
State. At the solicitation of the State Superintendent and of the 
other members of the institute faculty, I consented to undertake the 
direction of the work in the teachers' institutes. 

In beginning this work we found ourselves face to face with a very 
grave educational problem. The great bady of teachers were wholly 
unacquainted with the subject, and there was no uniformity of method 
in the instruction that was given in the schools. Further than this, 
the instruction in the normal schools was not at all uniform in 
character or purpose. It became necessary, therefore, as a first step. 
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to devise some plan for elementary work, whpr<*l>y inwfrn«*tp>n in HtK 
normal schools and in the teacherd' in«iiint^« oouhl l>n hfon^hf ittfr> 
liarmony. 

Before beginning my work, and in the very Urji*f Himi* \tlii*»1i cntilfl 
be devoted to the purpose, I made a tour of ol>Hf»rvflfv>t» fo •^vr»^*^1 
of the large educationaL centerft of t)»e country, »T»d frntfi oli'j^rvjr 
tiona of the work in public schoolit, indufttrial wchoolfl, nm^nj^! fr«T7f}fttf 
schools, I saw very clearly that a differont o}if!rfif^ff»r of iTf««frif^»fvTft 
"WSB now being given in drawing from tliai whi^)» Wftf< /rivfrr " f'"7 
jeais ago, and that what was now b^ing tmic^ht iff fb'* pnrr/'fp'*! 
schools was not simply drawing, but form-Hf»»^ly rtrwl r\Y^j^r>^vif, n^r^r 
the general plan and method I hav<> alr^JKly (\f^^fr\hf^f\ . Krorft fb/^-A 
obaervatians, coupled with my familiarity with fb^ •<»r?f>^r<? v»y'*^'^rn«! ^rf 
drawing genandlr in u«e, I prepari^d Homf. oTifbp<^^ ;<>r t t»rw f /^rrrrt-vA 
of elementarv lessons, and b*^>:,'an infttrn/'tionft in ^b^ iff^fUn^r^i ^m fb*^ 
fifth of last March. 

As soon as it was onbliclv annonn^M t)»*f* f\r^,*^\f>u. ^^^ '''^ ''^ rr^-^A^ 
& pramineint feature in thfr in^titiiteft. r*^rfiH'«**< ^^^r^r^ fr^^r^ 
ffiLonera in all parts of thf- .Stale nflkingf for in^^fv^wf-^ort ',r> ^f* 
and before the work had -x^^m :n v>roc?T^«<^ a m^'^*^^ -Vr'* "'^ 
applioaiticms for inv serTi(»efl •■ban Z <^o»-ld .><»"«^^! }]\^^ ^ i •t-v^,"^ .v-. 
IHie teachers in nhe :nstifcut,efl f^nt^r^d into tb^' .^''•rV -«*i*b '^"^^^9«'->'^'»'* 
snumnting to enthusiasm. 

In an experience in institute ^rorV ^.ry^f^r^r^^ t'^^^^r t'^'"' T . ""•.'^ 
ncFver seen so -nauch intAr**st, or -lo .i-vn**!* ^-o^H r'-.>«v ;^>^/^ - .^ -v.- ,.-v. 
je<^ br rhe !:eachera 'hprnfleiv^ff. an ii«q .*>*in l^*^** n '^v^^...*--- .^^ 
drawiniir m "he iiuititnt43!5; 'luvi ^cj • '^i** ■>r*-o#»*^*' y.^^^*. 
^ Mv mslines .V^r \ .*o»ivaA ;f .!*iT>>aT>f#>»^,- ^ocr/^*^* c— -^.^ ^^^^^^^^"^ 
prwpareti n ^T^at iia»t<*, afid ^» frJ?t .-^ '''•*»»^* •''^*' '-^'"^ ^^^.v-^^ , t ^^ ^ j 
T}iiat.some-<hana'e«v**"r<a p««*>n< *?' » > *.t*»-ldv:o ♦ *«»Vrt ^'■^"» • -'*•'- -^rr"''- ^^^^-t 
in the :nBtinat««, .mil *.> »i«vA i.. ,«*■ »"•»«» • <***»** ■••^^'* . u*n^^.. -v..^ v.--..-t 
<3lr ♦^he "imeK. 

unaiorm i:i • ^».r>^,^*t♦*r '.r>,-* r. ..-.<•'.. -..-i. ..^.-1 <•' .^"^^-. «•"*:' — •'-♦ * --^ •■ ' r- 
•?iiialH f \f* - ♦'»»•♦>, A, i. .1 <-..-.,-• '-^ • ^ .M r-f- - ., - -.4^-...- . - , .^ . i» <^* 

for "he f-femp^taKv t ^^oqa*} ^. > »-*'>- ' ♦k^^v. --■•> -. - - - - 

inx^", "n*Ji >^ *-f,irA ^ ..->.a'*i •♦-'.->- >'-^* • - -* -, '** - ^- ,''* / ! 
tiona :.»r 'rtrfffitifif*** ,.j^i>>*-'^^t . ., a.-, ,. •.-t^ ,.■ <* 
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taet in the State Normal School, Buffalo, Tuesday, October sixteenth, 
last. There were present at this conference : 

Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Dr. John H. French, director of drawing in teachers' institutes. 

Dr. E. P. Waterbury, principal Albany Normal School. 

Dr. Charles D. McLean, principal Brockport Normal School. 

Dr. James M. Cassety, principal Buffalo Normal School. 

Dr. James H. Hoose, principal Cortland Normal School. 

Dr. F. B. Palmer, principal Fredonia Normal School. 

Dr. Wm. J. Milne, principal Geneseo Normal School. 

Dr. Frank S. Capen, principal New Paltz Normal SchooL 

Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, principal Oswego Normal School. 

Professor E. H. Cook, principal Potsdam Normal School. 

Miss Kate Stoneman, teacher of drawing, Albany Normal School. 

Miss Emily A« Dunn, teacher of drawing, Brockport Normal School. 

Professor Mark M. Maycock, teacher of drawing, Buffalo Normal 
School. 

Mrs. E. P. Halbert, teacher of drawing, Cortland Normal School. 

Miss M. Blanche Blair, teacher of drawing, Fredonia Normal School. 

Maria W. Chichester, teacher of drawing, Geneseo Normal SchooL 

Miss Mary A. Lathrop, teacher of drawing. New Paltz Normal 
School. 

Miss Augusta L. Balch, teacher of drawing, Oswegfo Normal School. 
* Miss Mary M. Kyle, teacher of drawing, Potsdam Normal School. 

The conference remained in session two days, during which time 
the desirability of a uniform course of study was presented, and was 
quite freely and fully discussed. As a result, an elementary course 
in form-study and drawing, covering four years of time in the com- 
mon schools, was unanimously adopted. Following upon this action, 
the preparation of a syllabus based upon this course and consisting* 
of outlines for six lessons to be followed by the instructors of draw- 
ing in the institutes, was agreed upon, an'd the preparation of this 
syllabus was placed in my hands. This course of study and this 
syllabus you have now before you. You will find them in accord with 
the points presented in this paper. 

The circumstances which led to the preparation of this course of 
study, and the fact that it embodies not simply the knowledge and 
experience of any one person, but rather the knowledge and the 
experience of several of the leading educators and the most expe- 
rienced teachers of drawing in the State, give it exceptional value and 
authority. 

In the course of my work during the past year I have had occasion 
to examine very closely the courses of study in form and drawing, or 
in drawing, adopted in those States where the educational depart- 
ment has paid attention to this branch of education; and it is not too 
much to say that the Department of Public Instruction of this State 
has by this present course of study taken a step decidedly in advance 
of all the other States. You will not find in any other State so clear 
a formulation of the elementary principles upon which the instruction 
should be based, or so educational an arrangement of details. I 
cannot but feel that this of itself is a great result to have accom- 
plished at the end of a single year's effort. 
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I do not think that any of us fully comprehend the full import of 
this work to which we have set our hands. The more this subject is 
studied the more clearly it will be seen that it lies at the foundation 
of, and is closely connected with, all improvements in methods of 
general education. It will be seen that it allies itself to the kinder- 
garten instruction on the one hand, and that it integrates itself with 
manual training on the other. The tendency of the times is 
unmistakably towards bringing more and more of the methods of 
the kindergarten into all our primary education, while the social 
needs of our times are demanding that broader provision shall be 
made for general industrial education, or for manual training, in 
connection with the instruction in our academies and high schools. 
Form-study and drawing is the connecting link ^between these two 
branches of education, and I feel confident that the course of study 
now laid out has been prepared on so broad an educational and 
practical basis, that to whatever extent the State may be called upon 
in the future to promote instruction in the methdds of the kinder- 
garten or in manual training, it will find that the instruction it is 
giving in form-study and drawing will be in entire harmony with 
sound instruction in either of these two branches. 

Discussion of Dr. J. H. French's paper followed. Superintendent 
J. I. Gorton, of Sing Sing, highly complimented the paper and gave 
way to Superintendent Barney Whitney, of Ogdensburg, who, by 
special request of the author, was to take part in the discussion. 
Superintendent Whitney spoke as follows : 

Remarks op Superintendent Barney Whitney. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — It occurred to me at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the paper just presented that little^could be 
added to it by way of discussion, and that the subject would be 
clearer and stronger in the minds of those present to leave it as it 
was read. The argument is simple, clear, practical, comprehensive 
and, to me, conclusive. The treatment of the subject under the 
headings historical, the educational value, the practical business 
value can it be introduced intp the common schools, the work of the 
past year in promoting the study in the schools, is a complete and 
well-rounded presentation of the whole subject. Every study, every 
system of instruction and every method of education has its history. 
This history should be studied and its philosophy undei^stood. No 
subject has a more marked history than drawing. When the products 
of art and industries met in the world's fairs the unifersal import- 
ance of drawing was fully realized. England was ttie first to challenge 
the world to a comparison of industries, and at the first international 
exposition, held in London in 1851, she found to her intense mortifi- 
cation that in all manufactured products involving taste and skill 
she stood the lowest, except the United States. Under the lead of 
Prince Albert a committee was appointed to examine the various 
technical and industrial schools of Europe. The South Kensington 
Museum was established at a cost of $6,000,000. An annual grant of 
$600,000 was provided for its support, and drawing was made the 
basis of instruction in all departments of this famous school. At the 
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second universal exposition in London, 1862, England had made 
Buch advances that France became alarmed lest she should lose the 
prestige she enjoyed. A commission of her ablest scholars was 
appointed to make an exhaustive examination of all the principal 
industrial and technical schools of Europe. As a result, a careful 
revision of the methods of instruction in her technical and indus- 
trial schools was made, and drawing was made the basis of the 
instruction. About twenty years ago the business men, particu- 
larly the manufacturers of Massachusetts, petitioned the State Board 
of Education to investigate the method of instruction in drawing 
in Europe. This body, aided by the board of education of Boston, 
sent agents to England. As a result, industrial drawing — free-hand 
and mechanical — was introduced into the schools of this country. 
Observe, this system*of drawing was introduced to meet a special case, 
a particular demand. The result has been just what any system of 
instruction must be in such cases, a failure, as stated in the paper. 
Any study, system or method of instruction, to become a fundamental 
branch in our public schools, must be founded upon recognized 
educational principles; it must have an organic growth; it must be 
the result of the largest experience under the widest possible oppor- 
tunities, and embody the wisdom of the best teachers and educators. 
Just such a method of form-study and drawing as this has been pre- 
sented in Dr. French's paper. We have heretofore had form-study; 
we have had drawing; but these had no connection, the one with the 
other. We now have form- study and drawing. Drawing has to do 
with form and figure. The old system, based upon plain figures and 
printed copies, biginning with Hnis and their combinations, is abstract 
and synthetic, prohibits freedom of expression, and restricts the 
powers of observation and judgment. It is copying what others 
think and see, with little or no thought on the part of the child. The 
new, beginning with all the common geometrical solids, and makings 
the use of models and objects based upon them the basis of instruc- 
tion all the way through, is concrete and analytic; the child observes 
and sees for himself, and draws what he sees. The old trains to the 
habit of taking information on faith — the ipse dixit of others; the 
new gives that training which secures to the child the ability to come 
into possession of knowledge at first hand, through his own observa- 
tion and experience. The Doctor expressed tersely the idea of the 
new education, when he said: "It is making use of the activities of 
the child through the observing and doing powers, by the study of 
things." Modern psychology has assigned a definite place to the 
expressive powers in the acquisition of useful knowledge and in the 
mental development of the child. I appeal to those present, if 
in our mental training, the means of expression was not confined 
to langfuage, oral or written; yet modeling, making and drawing 
are the simpler and easier forms of expression, and are the greatest 
stimuli to thought. Drawing forces the attention upon the object 
studied and is an efficient means of cultivating the power of 
observation. A few statements will put this in a stronger light. 
The mind perceives by means of percepts and concepts. The chief 
purpose of the school in early instruction is to fill the child's 
mind with concepts. This is done not by ordinary perception. 
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but bj obseryation. Accurate concepts underlie the higher rcftson- 
ing powers; hence drawing is a means of perfecting ooncepfs, 
and aids directly the higher reasoning powers. It is also a moans of 
training the hand; but its c/i«^ significance is though t-exprosRion. It 
is a iiew language to the child. To contain a complete concept a 
child must not only gain a perception of the thing, but must express 
the knowledge acquired, and the easiest or simplest expresRion is 
making or drawing. But if drawing is a means of thought- exprcBsion 
it must be from the object itself. The hand can be trained to become 
the servant of the mind. But if the hand is to become the strong 
and truthful servant of the mind, it must not depend npon mccliani- 
cal aids; it must be the work of the free hand. There has been and 
perhaps there is still, a misconception of the use of instriinirntR. 
Mechanical drawing has its place, but that is not in the early Rtages 
of the work. The mistake is in assuming that acctiracy is the tiling 
wanted, while the first point in the in sir notion is the study of o})jcctfl, 
the gaining of a knowledge of their forms and proportions. The 
work done with instruments is always mechanical in appearance, is 
limited in its character; and the study of objects could not go much 
beyond the geometric models. If measurements are to be used at all, 
the objects studied should be measured, not the drawings. Plere 
again history aids us. There are two different methods of executing 
drawings; one, the English, lays great stress upon accuracy, fine 
fijuah, and less upon expression; the drawings are made with the 
greatest care. • The tendency is to produce workmen, designers and 
artists who work slowly. Their work is mechanical in appearance and 
lackfi life and character. The other, the French, lays great stresH upon 
expression and less upon finish, leaving to time and practice to secure 
accuracy and finish. The drawing is done rapidly and boldly from the 
first, and the drawings are instinct with life and character. The prefer- 
ence is given to the French method both for educational and in^^lustrial 
purposes. The opinion that imperfect free-hand work will cHtablish 
incorrect standards of work in the mind of the child, may noem to 
have force; but a careful examination reveals the fact that d^feetive 
drawings generally result from imperfect ideals of the forms. Give 
the child good models and objects as the atartinf]f-pf)int; j)ropcrly 
direct his observations and then let him tell by the ^roc hnud wliat he 
sees in the objects; this is the' only way to develop self-j-fliar.t work 
with the child. The same principles apply to the trjiir.int^ in drawing 
a8*a means of expression as apply to other langiia<^'e work. The study 
of form should besfin earlv — not later than the second vear in school. 
The difficulty of adults in 'Irawing* is, they are apt to repres( nt wliat 
they know, to draw their iT^foroii<^es. while the child will draw what he 
sees. So, in the study of forms, I have repeatedly observed in liigher 
grades, children describe what they know to exist, and not wliat the 
eye sees. This is clearly seen in naminj^ t]:e number of sidc-s of the 
cube that the eye can see at the same time, in d^'veloping the circle 
from the sphere, the oblon^* from tlie r-vlinder, etc. No K(»und arid 
well-developed instruction in upppr ^^rades in drawing'" can lie given 
without good form-study from solids in low6»r gra'b-s; arw] tMn foiiii- 
study must be based upon, not a few, but all the priri( ip-tt gf..'!'» ' » • • 
solids from which the plane figures must be d(»riv/'<1 i\>*—^' 
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forms are a key to a knowledge of all other forms whatsoever; hence 
the imporfcance of a perfect ^rasp of these forms by the pupil. I 
might urge here the pedagogic principle that we should not build up 
concepts through acquired sense, and in form, concepts only throug-li 
individual experience of the child with them; hence the necessity tliat 
the forms be in the hands of the child. Sight may give an imperfect 
or false percept; touch, never. 

The practical business value of form-study and drawing will be con- 
ceded. The question of its introduction into the schools was justly 
stated in the paper. It is simply a question of determination. Xiet 
the demand be firmly insisted upon atid it will be done. Any intelli- 
gent teacher can, with the helps provided by manuals and correspond- 
ence, acquire the ability to give good instruction in thid subject 3ut 
he must master the principles underlying the work and acquire the 
manual skill which comes only by practice in all the details of observa- 
tion, construction, representation, etc. Teachers are anxious to fit 
themselves for this work. I have never seen so much interest mani- 
fest by teachers in any other subject as in this one. Children like 
the work. There is time for it. Studies of the right kind are not 
overcrowded. The power of abstract thought is of slow growth- 
Experience shows that children ten or twelve years of age have not 
the power of attention and abstract thought sufficiently developed to 
devote more than two and one-half to three hours per day to the study 
of the printed page. The problem of practical education is how to 
employ this surplus time. Education, to be practical,' must respect 
the rights of the chUd, the manner and extent in which his mind 
develops. 

Mr. President, I give my unqualified approval of the masterly 
paper by Dr. French. The introduction of form-study and drawing 
into the common schools of this State is the most important educa- 
tional step yet taken by the Department of Public Instruction. I 
have implicit faith in its ultimate success. 



Wednesday Morning, January 9. 

President Lusk called the conventiort to order at 10 o'clock. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by Instructor C. T. Barnes, of 
Sauquoit. 
Editor C. W. 'Bardeen then presented the following paper: 

The Present Status op the Township System. 

Eleven years ago I had the honor of reading before this associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Utica, an argument in favor of the township 
system.* I do not propose to repeat that argument at this time. 
The subject has passed beyond the sphere of argument into that of 
demonstration. The question now is, not whether New York will 
adopt the township system, but when it will adopt it. 

It would be ungenerous, it would be unjust — it would be to a 

♦Some Facts about our Public School System, 8vo., pp. 32. Syracuse, 1878. 
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limited extent untrae — to say that a mans confivlence in the town- 
sliip system is a measure of his intelligence as to school systems^ 
Sat there is not and there never has been another question of school 
policy upon which the opinion of those qualified to judge was so 
unanimous as it is to-day in opposition to the further existence of 
school districts. 

Hon. Francis Adams, secretary of the National Education League 
of England, in his valuable work on "The Free School Svstem of the 
United States," says (pp. 31-34) : 

''Although at first sight the area of a school district may appear to 
be an unimportant matter of detail, yet •upon it» as the experience of 
the United States has proved, the efficiency of any school system 
largely depends. The most formidable difficulty which the American 
system has encountered has arisen out of this question. This is what 
is known in the United States as the district system! j^ ♦ ♦ 
Wherever it still exists it is the subject of the most bitter complaint 
and condemnation amongst school superintendents aud officers. 
* * * Most of the States have, after an extended trial of 
the district system, reorganized under the township 23lan; and the 
complete abolition- of the former system, if it can be secured by the 
almost unanimous condemnation of school officers of all grades, 
would appear to be a question of time only." 

Mons. F. Brisson, in his report upon primary instruction at the 
universal exposition of Philadelphia, says (as translated in the Beport 
of the Commissioners of Education for 1887, p. xxxix) : 

" The district is a territorial unit not only too narrow but too varia- 
ble to serve either as the basis for a wise distribution of school funds 
or for efficient supervision of the schools. Chance, caprice, some- 
times the interests of a single family, or an insignificant village 
rivalry; sometimes also the prejudice or carelessness of a single man, 
may determine the fate of a locality, either burdening it with useless 
taxes, depriving it of any school whatever, or giving it a very poor 
one. The district system has been tried; it is not liberty, but chaos. 
Those who are engaged in elementary instruction with one voice 
demand its repeal." 

The Commissioner of Education at Washington said in his report 
for 1877 (p. xxxix) : 

"The oldest American educational idea was that of Massachusetts, 
which looked to one elementary school in every town containing fifty 
householders, with a grammar school where there were fifty more 
householders. A somewhat recent but more widely-spread idea was 
to have ordinary schools in every township, a higher school for each 
county, and a college or universiiy for every State. The township 
was the unit of the whole school sj^stem, and many thoughtful men 
are questioning whether it ought not to be restored to that position, 
instead of being broken into incohesive fra^^ments called school 
districts, as is common now. These being the invariable character- 
istics and results of the two systems, a number of the States are 
endeavoring to get rid of the district and substitute the township 
system. The voice of the State Superintendents is believed to be 
uniformly in favor of this change." 

24 
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And again in 1881 (pp. liv-lv) : ^ 

"The year has been characterized by active measures againsl; 
the district system. The system exists under various names, but 
it has everywhere the same general character and the same 
unfortunate effects. ♦ * * Tlie system had its advan- 
tages in the early period of public school effort, especially 
while public funds were largely supplemented by tuition fees; but in 
the present stage of popular education it has no advantages that 
offset its evils, and none that may not be preserved under a system, 
which makes the school district coincident with the smallest civil dis- 
trict, as in Pennsylvania and Indiana. In Alabama the township wa» 
made the unit of the school system by the act approved by the General 
Assembly February 7, 1879. The excellent effects of the legislation 
are freely admitted in the current reports. A bill for the abolition of 
the district system is now before the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
will undoubtedly pass during the present session." 

The following extracts from reports of the year indicate the pre- 
vailing opinions of State Superintendents upon the subject : 

" We refuse to unite or abolish districts, but find it hard to defend, 
on considerations of public welfare, a scheme which gives forty weeka 
of schooling to one child and only four to another." — [Superintendent 
Patterson, New Hampshire.] * * * «« The present System 
in the rural districts of Ohio seems to tend to evils which only very 
positive and persistent efforts will even measurably femedy, so long^ 
as this system subsists." * * * — [Superintendent De Wolf.] 
* * * " The civil township should be the unit, but it should 
not be divided into sub-districts." * * * — [Superintendent 
von Crelles, Iowa.] These opinions, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, are summed up in the statement that the district system 
is in the way of every measure of progress suggested by experience. 
Still again, in the report for 1884-85 : " In the majority of the States 
the system suffers from defective administration. This arises chiefly 
from the multiplicity of school districts and of independent local 
authorities, with the inevitable result of small schools, low standards, 
low wages for teachers, poor supervision or none at all, and waste of 
funds." * * * These declarations are confirmed by reports 
from every State in the Union. * * * The Connecticut 
board of education, in their report for 1885, use the following lan- 
guage : * * * "The town is the genuine organic unit of 
our popular self-government, and we urgently suggest to your honor- 
able body that there be substituted by law for the present confused 
and unsound system, a simple and well-ordered town management 
of schools." * * * The following is from the report 
of the Massachusetts board of education for 1884-85: ♦ * * 
"There is no principle of our educational system more jealously 
to be guarded than that of local control and supervision, and 
it is the towns, and towns alone, that can properly be intrusted 
with the education of their children." Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, State 
commissioner of common schools, Ohio, in his report for 1885, says: 
"With a wise consolidation of the educational forces . in township, 
special and village districts, under a single board of education, not 
large in numbers, in each township in the State, efficient supervision- 
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could be secured, better teachers would be employed, and in every 
way the schools outside of the cities would be improved." 

It has seemed to me worth while to examine an approximately 
complete file of the reports of all the State superintendents, including 
those of Dakota and every State in the Union except Oregon, and 
covering an aggregate of 430 years, or an average of nearly twelve 
years for each of the thirty-eight States. I found 152 references to 
the township system, and «very one, every one, in its favor. This 
seemed to me so remarkable a fact that I noted in every instance the 
year and page and made a short extract to indicate the general char- 
acter of the discussion. Moreover , I found in them a complete set of 
the reports of the Commissioner of Education, 103 more extracts 
from the reports of these States, as before, every one in favor of the 
township system, which, as .before, I indexed and gave brief extracts 
from. This exhibit is so remarkable that Superintendent Draper has 
promised to publish it, long as it is, as an appendix to his coming 
report. Single men may be mistaken ; a majority of men may be 
mistaken ; but that every State superintendent who has held office 
during the last twenty years is in error upon a subject they have all 
regarded as of prime importance, and which they have had unequalled 
opportunity to investigate, is hardly credible. 

But I have later testimony than this. Less than three weeks ago, I 
sent out 700 circulars to those educational men whose opinions 
seemed to me ol most value to us, asking the following questions : 

1. May it, in your opinion, be considered a principle fairly estab- 
lished by argument and experiment, that the township is preferable to 
the district system of schools ? 

2. Have you had personal experience, as teacher or as school officer, 
under both systems? 

3. Please state briefly what you think of the following advantages 
claimed for the township system: 

(a). Equal school privileges. 

(6). Equal taxation. 

(c). Impartial selection of teachers, etc. 

(d). Higher education extended. 

(e). Increased interest in and respect for schools. 

(/). Economy of more wholesale and intelligent expenditure. 

4. What weight would you attach to the following objections to the 
township system : 

(a). Village schools hampered by rural penuriousness. 
(b). Loss of local pride and interest. 

5. So far as you know them, which of the township systems already 
adopted works most successfully? (Ala., Conn., Ind., la., Me., Mass., 
N. H., O., Pa., K. L, Tenn.; W. Va., Wis., Vt.) 

6. What defects that you have observed in present systems would 
you guard against in framing a new law ? 

7. Would you exempt village schools, especially those now under 
special charter? 

8. Would you advise making the system at first permissible, instead 
o compulsory ? 

To that circular I have received 325 replies, including 24 from 
State superintendents, 37 from normal principals, 106 from city 
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superintendents, 63 from high school, academy and village principals 
in this State, 51 from commissioners in this State and 28 from county 
superintendents in Pennsylvania. Not all the questions were answered 
upon the circulars returned, some expressing ignorance or doubt 
upon some or all of them. Omitting such, the results are in general 
as follows: 

1. Is it established that the township system is preferable ? Yes, 
by 247 votes to 30. 

3 (a). Would it provide more equal school privileges ? Yes, by 238 
to 22. 

(6). Would it make taxation more equal? Yes, by 232 to 18. 

(c). Would it lead to more impartial selection of teachers ? Yes, 
by 214 to 38. 

(d). Would it extend higher education ? Yes, by 214 to 29. 

(e). Would it increase the interest in and respect for schools ? Yes, 
by 210 to 22. 

(/). Would it tend to economy in expenditure of school money ? 
Yes, by 218 to 14. 

4 (a). Would village schools be hampered by rural penuriousness, 
if not exempted ? No, by 96 to 146. 

(6). Would there be loss of local pride and. interest ? No, by 27 
to 212. 

7. Would you exempt village schools ? Yes, by 125 to 96. 

8. Would you advise making the system at first permissible instead 
of compulsory? No, by 81 to 167. 

This is a remarkable vote, the division approaching equality only 
on questions of details. 

Let us examine the vote more closely. 

Opinions of Distinguished Educators. 

Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., is a man whom teachers delight 
to honor. His hairs have whitened in more than half a century of 
such service as secretary of the boards of education in Rhode Island 
and in Connecticut, editor of the American Journal of Education, and 
first commissioner of education. He writes as follows: 

" Please let me know by postal where the meeting to which you 
refer, and where the subject is to be discussed, is to be held. If at 
Albany, it is not impossible I may be present. I shall be glad to hear 
a discussion of a subject on which I prepared for circulation in New 
York a paper nearly fifty years ago. Thirty thousand copies were 
printed at the expense of Mr. James Wadsworth, of Geneseo." 

This paper is, we suppose, the one printed in the District School 
Journal, for August 1, 1842 (iii., 17-31). 

William T. Harris needs no introduction to American teachers. 
Under the head of defects in present systems to be guarded against 
in the new law, he says : 

"By all means make provision for the township board to have 
authority to consolidate schools by closing the small schools (fifteen 
pupils or less), and paying for the transportation of other pupils to 
the central schools, if not more than three miles distant. This gives 
good classification, rapid progress and costs but a tiifle more than 
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the expense of providing teachers, etc., for the small schools. For 
small schools with ten pupils or less, the expense for a good teacher, 
fuel, janitor, etc., costs about fifty dollars per pupil for ten months' 
schooling. In the central school, with better classification and better 
instruction, the tuition costs about twenty dollars per pupil, leaving 
thirty dollars apiece to pay for the transportation in omnibuses or 
picnic wagpns to school, which ought not to cost so much as thirty 
dollars apiece for 200 days. Pupils walk over to the main road, 
where the omnibus picks them up. This plan works admirably in 
Massachusetts, wherever tried. 

" By this device the town gains in the better instruction and in the 
expense of tuition in the whole, while the children of the sparsely- 
settled distiicts get rid of awkward rural manners by associating 
with the village children, and thus gain in directive power and in 
knowledge of human nature. This is very important." 

Professor Stanley Hall is, I am sorry to say, out of the country, so 
that we cannot add his testimony. So is Professor E. L. James, 
perhaps the youngest of the men who have risen to first rank as 
judges of educational policy. But* he is a strong believer in the 
township system and has been a worker for it, as is shown by an 
extract in the appendix under Illinois. 

W. A. Bell, editor of the Indiana School Journal, and George P. 
Brown, of the Illinois School Journal, are recognized leaders of educa- 
tional thought in the West. Both are strong believers in the town- 
ship system. To the first question Mr. Bell replies, "Most emphati- 
cally. Yes." 

William A. Mowry, editor of Education, has long been a man of 
weight in the educational councils of New England. He doesn't want 
the new law to be permissive, but says : 

" Put everything into the hands of a small board of school directors 
and hold them responsible for good results. Make it compulsory, 
and fix your law so that the people in some freak will not find it easy 
to repeal it." 

William E. Sheldon, president of the National Association at the 
Chicago meeting, who taught five years under the district and twenty 
years under the township system, says : 

"Convinced that the town plan is best, I would make it bylaw com- 
pulsory, first, last and all the time." 

Zalmon Eichards, first president of the National Association, would 
also make the law compulsory from the first. 

John R Park, president of the University of Deseret, Utah, sends 
us a copy of his address before the teachers of that county, giving 
twenty-four advantages possible only under the township system. 

Opinions of State Superintendents. 

I mention these names first because they- do not fall readily under 
the classification I had adopted for the *rest of the replies received. 
Let us now look at the verdict of the State superintendents. This is 
absolutely unanimous in favor of the township system, and 
all but seventeen of the twenty-four believe the law should be com- 
pulsory from the start. 
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B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, writes : 

" In visiting over thirty States I have seen the district and township 
systems tried in a great variety of circumstances. The district was 
the old method, and prevailed in all the older States. It was 
the prevalent system in Massachusetts when I entered the service of 
that State. During my nearly eleven years in that service there was 
a great change in public sentiment on this subject, so that hy volun- 
tary action of the towns and without legal coercion, the majority of 
the people chose the township system. I never knew a town after 
once vdluntarily giving up the system and testing the township plan, 
that ever went back to the district system. With few exceptions, 
such has been the experience of towns through the country, so far as 
I know, which have tried both plans. * * * In* our system of 
government the township is the true unit. We need everywhere to 
foster township pride, and public spirit. This sentiment unites and 
facilitates liberal plans for schools, libraries, and all needed improve- 
ments." 

Superintendent Russell, of Florida, writes:. 

''This State has never experienced the township plan. Each 
county constitutes a school district, and schools are organized for 
neighborhoods ♦ * * j believe the township system in 
thickly populated States, well traversed by travel facilities, is perhaps 
the best. It certainly enables those who are ambitious to advance 
and possess themselves of better and higher schools." 

Superintendent Edwards, of Illinois, says of the questions under 3: 

" All these advantages ought to be secured by township organiza- 
tion." 

Ex-Superintendent Smart, of Indiana, writes: 

" I have discussed the subject of township school systems in a little 
pamphlet* which I send to you. * * * i ^n gay in brief 
that the only objection to the Indiana system is the one-man power." 
C Superintendent Sabin, of Iowa, says: 

r "With us the civil township is just about the right size to obtain 
the best measure of success in all the particulars mentioned under 3." 
c: Superintendent Newell, of Maryland, says: 

"^ "In Maryland the unit of administration is the county; though we 
have school district trustees who are the local agents of the * county 
school board,' with definite and very limited powers. We have State 
school tax and county school tax; no other." 

Secretary Dickinson, of Massachusetts, says of the questions under 3: 

" These advantages are all real." 

Superintendent Esterbrook, of Michigan, writes: 

" I am glad that you are to discuss the township system in your 
State soon. I hope that a discussion will be mutually profitable." 

Superintendent Lane, of Nebraska, says: 

"The plan is sustained both by argument and by experiment. 
* * ♦ I am decidedly in favor of the township system." 

Deputy Skinner, of New York, says: 

"In 1877 and 1878, when I was in the Assembly, I became 
convinced of the superiority of the township system and was anxious 

♦The Best System of Schools for a State. 8vo., pp. 68. Indianapolis, 1880. 
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to introduce a measure to that effect. I found it the hardest task of 
all my legislative experience to draw a bill that would satisfy myself, 
and never finished it. I found in the following campaign that some 
of the trustees in my district were laying plans to defeat my reelec- 
tion because I favored the township system. Considering that 
opposition, I did not revive my bill. But that feeling has now died 
out and I believe that nine-tenths of the school commissioners and 
many trustees favor the township system. The more I think of the 
plan the more I am convinced of its necessity." 
Superintendent Hancock, of Ohio, writes : 

"The question you are to discuss is one that greatly interests us in 
this State. We have a bill before the Legislature to wipe out the 
mixed scheme of local directors and tlie township scheme and to 
substitute therefor a township scheme pure and simple, having the 
same powers usually conferred on city boards. This bill passed the 
lower branch last winter and is to come up in the Senate this winter. 
It is what we have been working for for years. * * * It 
seems to me the adoption of the township system is fundamental for 
the improvement of the country schools." 

Ex-Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, says : 
" Prior to 1854 we had a modified district system in operation in 
this State. ■ The township system makes the school privileges of all 
eligible to them absolutely equal. * * * Teachers are 
selected and salaried by a general board ; each teacher is placed 
where he can do the most good, and the pupils of the township are • 
properly proportioned among them." 
i) Commissioner Stockwell, of Khode Island, adds : 
"Another advantage to be secured with us is the decrease in the 
number of elections of petty officials. * ♦ * i a^ thoroughly 
convinced that to-day, whatever may have been the fact a generation 
ago, there is no advantage to be gained by the district system that 
cannot be better secured under the town system. It is not a question 
of theory but of fact. * * * j ^{qI^ you success in your 
movement. I hope the day is not far distant when we shall throw off 
the shackles entirely, and be enabled to push forward." 
Superintendent Cooper, of Texas, writes : 

" Of the 192 counties in Texas, eighty-seven are under a peculiar 
system called the 'community.' Parents residing in any portion of 
the county, may organize themselves into a community and receive 
the State apportionment through the county authorities. No local 
taxes can be levied in the community, of course, because it has no 
geographical boundaries. Nor is there any provision for the levy of 
local taxes in these counties. One hundred and two counties are 
districted, and the district may vote local taxes. We have also 115 
independent districts, most of which have voted local taxes. Our 
system is largely permissive." 

Ex-Superiutendent Conant, of Vermont, says : 
" A majority of the people of Vermont are as yet averse to the town 
system of schools. But its friends believe it to be steadily growing 
in favor. The discussion of a bill providing for its general adop- 
tion in our recent Legislature developed unexpected favor for the 
system." 
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Ex-Superintendenfc.Dartfc, of the same State, says : 
"I believe in the town system of schools most thoroughly. In my 
opinion it is the one true system. * * * j^y dear sir, go 
in and 'fight it out on that line,' if it takes ten years." 

Opinions of Normal Principals. 

Of thirty-seven principals of State normal schools, only one answers 
my first question in the negative. As he is a man for whose character 
and judgment I have the highest respect, let us see just what he has 
to say. It is S. S. Parr, dean of the normal school at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Indiana, formerly editor of School Education, He writes: 

"Our Indiana system, has been lauded by some of our enthusiastic 
school people to the skies. But it has not been an unmixed good. 
The township trustee (there is but one) is an autocrat. He has 
charge of roads, paupers, schools, etc. He elects the county super- 
intendent. There are weak points in the system. 

" The best points are that it allows a convenient distribution of 
pupils, equalizes taxes, and gives a ffeiirly good unit for dealing with 
teachers. 

" In theory the township trustee is a more or less skilled supervisor 
of work, etc., a lieutenant of the county superintendent. In fact, he 
is everything else." 

This is not very pronounced antagonism. It admits many of the 
points claimed for the township system, and points out what certainly 
is a palpable defect of the Indiana system, the " one-man " power 
already condemned by Mr. Smart. 

And yet this is the one discordant voice among thirty-six of the 
leading normal men of the country, including Principals Cook and 
Hoose and McLean and W. J. Milne and Palmer and Sheldon and 
Waterbury, with Conductors Barnes and Sanford and Sturdevant, of 
this State; AUyn and Hewitt,and Colonel Parker, of Illinois; Fellows 
and Gilchrist, of Iowa; Corthell, of Maine; Larkin and Dunton, of 
Boston; Hinsdale, of Michigan; Lord, of Minnesota; Farnham, of 
Nebraska; Rounds, of New Hampshire; Brooks and Davis and 
Philips and Schaeffer and Thomas and Walker, of Pennsylvania; 
Morgan, of Bhode Island; Sheib, of South Carolina; Baldwin, of 
Texas, and Parker, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gilchrist says : 

"The township system can give equal privileges; the district system 
cannot. The township system gives equal taxation; the district 
system is iniquitously unequal and unjust." 

Professor Hinsdale, of the department of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says: 

"Until I came to Michigan in February last, all my personal 
experience and much of my observation had been under the Ohio 
system. I have, however, paid considerable attention to the subject- 
matter of this circular, and I think all the points of advantage 
claimed under this third head can be well sustained ." 

Mr. Bounds says : 

" The great fault of the New Hampshire system is that it exempts 
from the operation of the law schools organized under the former 
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law under a special board. This often results in great injustice and 
hardship to the outlying portions of the town." 

Conductor Barnes says : 

" Would it not be well to have two or more high schools where the 
town has quite a number of large villages? Take for example 
German Flats, Herkimer county, with Ilion and Mohawk. Of course, 
if schools in villages working under special acts are exempted, this 
question would have no significance. I am confident that this subject 
needs to be pushed forward now." 

Dr. Hoose says : 

" Push the township question to the front." 

Dr. Palmer writes : 

" The State ought to provide .for the boys and girls of rural districts 
as good advantages as for city and village boys, so far as practi- 
cable, and it seems to me that the township system goes far in this 
direction." (See paragraph 2, pages 6 to 7 of my address before the 
convocation.) 

Mr. Thomas says : 

" We have the township system here in Pennsylvania, and it works 
admirably. Study it." 



Opinions of City Superintendents, 

Of 106 superintendents of the largest cities in the country, only 
four are opposed to the township system. As before, let us begin 
with the exceptions. 

I took particular pains to write to Edward S. Hall, formerly of this 
State, but until recently superintendent at South Norwalk, Ct., because 
he had already expressed to me his disapproval of the township 
system. He writes : 

" In general a township system depends for efficiency remarkably 
upon the individual integrity and * back-bone ' of the members of the 
board ; for the pressure of the ' trooly rooral ' voters often affects the 
populous and advanced districts as well as their own small districts ; 
whereas, by the district system . they only hamper themselves. A 
State law with provisions such as can be made available in each 
district or community avoids the local jealousies sure to prevail in 
town boards ; a State law with requirements as to (1) number of 
weeks, (2) minimum pay and qualifications of teachers, (3) character 
of school building, (4) maximum seating, and (5) number of pupils 
for each teacher, will help out those people in a district who wish 
good schools." 

It strikes us that Mr. Hall has in view only the wealthy but penur-« 
ious districts of Connecticut, which could pay for a first-class school 
if they were only compelled to. But how about some of our poor, 
little, poverty-stricken back districts? Make a law compelling, if it is 
possible to compel, forty weeks of school by a first-grade teacher, with 
single seats, ample apparatus, and ventilation on the Potsdam plan, 
and you could buy land in these districts for two cents an acre. 

Another disbeliever is A. D. Colegrove, of Corry, Pennsylvania. He 
thinks the township system is advantageous to poorer neighborhoods, 
but that the equal taxation might work injustice, and each locality 
understands its own needs best. 

25 
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Superintendent Winslow, of Bacine, Wisconsin, thinks the equality 
of school privileges does not extend geographically over the town, but , 
is somewhat confined to the vicinity of the school, and that the tax- 
ation cannot be called equal unless the advantages are equal. 

But the arch-heretic among city superintendents is our friend Was- 
son, of Lockport. "With a stub pen and a half-bottle of ink Jie vows 
that the township system does not bring equal privileges or equal tax- 
ation, or any more impartial selection of teachers, or anything else 
that is good. He seems doubtful whether the sun would shine on 
such a system, and wants us to let things alone. He says: 

" The township system contains no remedial power over the present 
system, which, wise and patriotically administered, (ay, there's the rub, 
friend Wasson) will, does produce excellent schools. No system poorly 
administered will give satisfactory schools." 

And yet there is no argument against a change of one system for a 
better one. Let us reason for him by analogy. A crust of bread 
to a man rabidly hungry and with good digestion is more appe- 
tizing than a dinner at the Grand Central hotel to a dyspeptic. 
Therefore, let Mr. Wasson sit in the corner to-night and eat a crust 
of bread. 

But though this argument does not hold, I respect Mr. Wasson's 
opinion, based as it is on experience both in this State and in Penn- 
sylvania, and I put it in one pan of the balance against that of those 
102 superintendents on the other side. These include Messrs. Bab- 
cock and Beattie and Calkins and Cole and Ellis and Howe and Leo 
and McMillan and Smith and Snow, of this State; and in other States, 
to mention only a few names that you will all recognize, Messrs. 
Dutton of Connecticut, Harlan, of Delaware; Powell, of Washington, 
D. C; Tash, of Maine; Balliet and Cogswell and Fisher and Pease and 
Seaver, of Massachusetts, Kendall and Perry and Thomas, of Michigan; 
Greenwood, of Missouri; Barringer and Poland, of New Jersey; Balcam 
andKlemm and Ross and Stevenson and Trendly, of Ohio; Babcock 
and Buehrle and Foose and Jones and Luckey, of Pennsylvania; 
Littlefield, of Rhode Island, etp., etc. 

Superintendent Dutton writes : 

**I have had several years experience in Norwalk, whose schools are 
managed under the district system, and in New Haven, where we have 
a consolidated district which includes all the. schools of the town 
except one or two small ones. * * * There can be no question 
that the township system is better." 

Superintendent Study, of Richmond, Ind., says: 

" I regard the Indiana system as excellent. * * * The 
law has a local option feature of taxation by which any school cor- 
poration can extend its school term to any reasonable length." 

Superintendent Bradbury, of Bangor, Me., says: 

"There is to be a move made to get a law enacted by tlfe Legis- 
lature, which meets next week, to abolish the district system 
altogether." 

Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., formerly of Reading, 
Pa., says: 

" It always gives better teachers to a poor district or a district made 
up of ignorant classes of people." 
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Superintendent Marble, of Worcester, Mass., now president of the 
National Association, says: 

" It appears to me that the town is a unit small enough to secure a 
local pride and interest in the school, and large enough to avoid that 
pettiness which is liable to creep into the district." 

Superintendent Smith, of Bay City, Mich., says : 

"In this county there are one or two townships organized under 
the system proposed, and from what I can learn the plan works 
admirably." 
C Br. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., says: 

" For a long time I have felt in studying the defects of our system 
and comparing it especially with the Massachusetts township system, 
that having blundered in following the lead of Massachusetts in 
adopting the district system, we blundered again in holding fast to 
it when that State had abandoned it for the township system. 

" My firm belief is that no one remedy that might be applied to 
the unhealthy condition of our rural schools would prove of such 
efficiency as the adoption of the township system." 

Superintendent McMillan, of Utica, N. Y., says : 

" I am decidedly in favor of the township system, and have been for 
twenty years." 

Superintendent Snow gives his practical experience : 

"When I first commenced the superintendency of the Auburn 
schools in 1870, we were practically under the district system. The 
board of education was composed of one trustee elected in each 
of six districts and a commissioner appointed by the common council 
for each of the seven wards. The trustees elected their own teachers. 
Each district built its ow|i school-house, but the expense was a general 
charge. In 1875 the act was amended so that the board consists of 
nine commissioners elected from the city at large at a special election ; 
term of ofiice three years, three going out each year. The board 
is wholly independent of any local authority in all particulars. Our 
schools could never have attained their present efficiency under the 
old system." 

Superintendent Balcam, of Sandusky, Ohio, writes : 

"This subject, under the title of *The Albaugh Bill,* is made the 
special order in the Ohio Legislature for Janua'ry 10, 1889. (See 
Ohio Educational Monthly, August, 1888, subject, * Township Supervision.' 
Paper before State association, June last, by Hon. W. H. Albaugh, 
author of the bill)." 

Superintendent Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa., says : 

" I believe the Pennsylvania system is about as nearly perfect as 
any other. * * * "phe township system is established by 
law, but villages and rural districts independent of the township may 
be created by the courts. This I regard as a healthy check against 
too great penuriousness on the part of rural members. The greatest 
defect of the law is the want of sufficient supervision. Then, also, 
the election for school directors should be as remote as possible from 
the electron of other political officers, and provision should be made 
against any school director serving in the same board that employs 
his son or daughter to teach. Witii these exceptions I believe you 
will find the Pennsylvania system complete as a system of the people, 
by the people and for the people." 
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Superintendent Jones, of Erie, Pa., says : 

" I think in townships with a large number of schools the school 
board should be empowered to appoint a local agent to look after the 
local affairs of house, grounds, etc. School administration is weak in 
local care. Feather-duster supervision is behind the age as given by 
county superintendents. Brightening the old by an occasional dust- 
ing is not a waste of effort ; still it does not improve, expand or 
develop a system." 

Superintendent Carne, of Alexandria, Va., writes : 

"I found when superintendent of the county that the farther 
removed from the neighborhood the trustees were, the less trouble 
there was in the schools, and therefore from large districts. People 
always have more respect for a man they don't know very well, and 
therefore respect his authority better. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
I also found that trustees could and did excite emulation between 
schools in the district." 

Superintendent Wheeler, of Burlington, Vt., gives advice we well 
may heed : 

" Our experience in Vermont in attempting to establish the town 
system of schools has been that of mortifying failure, so far as general 
adoption. The whole matter needs to be judiciously managed, and.it 
is of highest importance that administration be placed in hands of 
intelligent friends of liberal public school education. It is possible 
so to manage the introduction of the town system that the new order 
of affairs shall contain all the faults of both district and town systems, 
and few of the advantages of the latter. In such case failure must 
of course be the result. I heartily believe in the township system." 

From Village Superintendents and Principals, 

As the principal danger of a township law seemed to be possible 
interference with village schools, I sent circulars to the superintend- 
ents and principals of the largest schools in the State, adding to my 
original list some few names of those I happened to know to have 
had experience under both systems. 

Here, if anywhere, we might expect opposition, and yet of eleven 
high school primsipals only one. Principal Hunt, of Troy, expressed 
disbelief in the system, while Messrs. Bunten, Cheney, Emerson, 
Leonard, Lovell, Marshall, Eichards, Shaw and Winne are convinced 
it should be introduced. 

Of fifty-two village principals who returned the blanks, forty were 
positively in favor of the system and only seven opposed to it. On 
the question of exempting the village schools, the vote stood twenty- 
six to eighteen in favor. The opponents of the township system are : 
Messrs. Johnson, of Watkins ; Miller, of Bath ; Pye, of Sandy Hill ; 
Eoberts, of Parkville ; Truesdale, of Mohawk ; Turton, of Mont- 
gomery, and Wight, of Cooperstown — an opposition formidable in 
ability, though small in number. But the forty who favor the town- 
ship system include names equally strong, and the vote as a whole 
is remarkably favorable to the system ; coming, as it does, from men 
who personally have nothing to gain and everything to lose by the 
change. The names will be given in the report as printed. 
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From Coutdy Superintendents and Commissioners, 

I sent blaiiks to 112 school commissioners in this State and to all 
the county superintendents of Pennsylvania. From the latter I had 
twenty-eight rejplies, of which twenty-three considered the superiority 
of the system fully established, one was doubtful, and four were 
opposed to it. 

Superintendent Reed writes : 

" In our county we have a chance to see the working of both 
systems, from the fact that we have a number of independent districts, 
formed from the township, and in these independent schools there is, 
as a general thing, kss interest than elsewhere, due, perhaps, to the 
following : (a.) Fewer persons from whom to select directors; (6.) 
lack of opportunity to compare and judge of schools; (c.) lack of 
opportunity for teachers to hold local institutes; (d,) too many of the 
pupils 'directors' children/" 

Superintendent Snyder says : 

"I think the Pennsylvania system far ahead of the New York 
system as far as the country schools are coacerned, but I am free to 
confess that your village schools are much better than ours." 

Superintendent Walton says : 

" One large township containing from ten to twelve schools works 
better than several schools, and better than independent districts of 
one school." 

Superintendent Sturdevant, one of the four I classed as non-believ- 
ers, writes : 

"A township system, or a system including a group of country 
schools, will benefit them; but don't chain any village or other enter- 
prising school to the ox-cart of the slow-moving, average farming 
township. It's suffocation and death." 

On the other hand, .Superintendent Paul says : 

"If the people of villages desire a longer school term or want to 
employ better teachers at higher salaries, or want other conveniences 
than the township system affords, they have the opportunity and 
the right to increase the efficiency of their schools by voluntary 
contributions." 

Superintendent Spindler says : 

"We have two independent districts in our county, each having six 
directors, and I think they would be just as well managed if they were 
not separated from the township." 

From the school commissioners of this State, the proportion is not 
quite the nine-tenths Deputy Skinner anticipated. Of fifty-one who 
return the circular, twenty-seven are positively in favor of the town- 
ship system, twelve are opposed and twelve are doubtful. Possibly 
this is owing partly to a misapprehension. 

One commissioner writes: 

"On receipt of your circular I spent five minutes before the glass 
trying to see if I could bit^ off my own nose. I found it impossible; 
whence I reason by analogy that what is physically impossible should 
be morally so, and I won't bite off my own nose just yet by voting for 
a system that would take away my $1,200 a year." 

It is difficult to deal with a man who puts his objections on a moral 
ground, especially if they have a close connection with his pocket- 
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book. But I can assure our frank friend that his nose is perfectly 
secure luider the township system. All intelligent advocates of the 
latter are believers in the county superintendency, or still better, in 
our system of school commissioners, which divides the territory more 
equally. Pennsylvania's worst complaint is that some of her counties 
are too large for a single superintendent, and she is discussing a plan 
for subordinate assistants, by no mejins so effective as our own system. 
Massachusetts has just been shaken up by Superintendent Draper into 
recognition of the fact that there is a better way to grant certificates 
than to leave them to town committees. Indiana's system of election 
of county superintendents by the town directors, would not find an 
advocate among us. With the addition of required qualifications for 
the office we are content to leave our school commissioners just where 
they are. For our particular needs the system is not likely to be 
improved. 

But what we do want to do is to make their supervision more 
effective; to give them a dozen boards of trustees to deal with instead 
of a hundred, so that there may be some possibility of seeing what is 
done in the schools, and providing that it shall grow better. 

Omitting the name of the man with the impregnable nose, probably 
so because brass-mounted, those who have expressed opposition to 
the township system are Messrs. Soule, Gailey, Drumm, Keating, Par- 
sons, Nottingham, Morse, Grout, Surdam, Fred B. Smith and Sandford. 
On the other hand, Messrs. Swift, Hayes, Chamberlain, Christopher £L 
Smith, Lake, Staffin, 0^■ven, Barr, Newberry, Maxson, Cropsey, Jones, 
Marvin, Baldwin, George K Knapp, Mackey, Harris, Howard, Harri- 
son, Codling, Van Marten, Frank W. ELnapp, Wells, Finley, Wilson 
and Thayer believe in it. The ladies, God bless 'em, are onanimonsly 
in favor of the township system. 

It should be said that the expressions in favor of the township 
system are usually more positive than those in opposition, the latter 
being often based on a confessed unfamHiarity with the subject. 

Commissioner Godfrev writes: 

'*! know little of the workings of the township system; am rather 
a conservative man, but open to conviction. Was skeptical in regard 
to the uniform examinations, but now sure they are an advance. So 
with the township system. The agitation will develop thought, and 
the result will be an advance in educational work." 

This is the attitude I like. All we ask is that commissioners hold 
themselves open to conviction, and the result will take care of itself. 

As I said in beginning, I have not intended this paper as an argu- 
ment. The quotations, especially those in the appendix to be printed, 
wiU contain hints of all the arguments likely to be suggested on 
either side, and I refer those who care to reason out the matter, to 
these citations. 

But in face of the testimony I have quoted, it certainly takes a 
bold man to put his opinion against such an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of authority. There is often a period in a young man's life 
when it seems to him a sign of mental superiority to be skepticaL 
He doesn't believe in religion, in a personal God, in the immortality 
of the soul. Not he; these things have got to be proved before he 
will accept them. It sometimes startles such a young man to be 
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shown that however much credulity these tenets require, it takes 
infinitely more credulity to believe that he is right and the vast 
majority of mankind before him mistaken. He need not give up his 
individual judgment, and it is right that he should satisfy his own 
mind and conscience; but it is well for him to give due weight to the 
life conclusions of older and wiser men before he gives expression to 
his hasty impressions. 

I do not wish in any way to forestall or deprecate discussion of the 
merits of the township system; but personally I believe that no 
opposing argument is likely to be offered here that has not been 
offered and answered in other States, and it seems to me that only an 
examination of what other States have already said and done is 
needed to show that the township system must come with us, and that 
the quicker it comes the better. 

But the district is the system of our ancestry. "Well, that reminds 
me of a little story. A dealer in curiosities had found so excellent a cus- 
tomer in a certain collector that he grew rather reckless in his offers. 
One day he presented himself with an air of great importance, and 
after suitably leading the collector up to the magnitude of the occa- 
sion he offered him the skull of Shakespeare. 

"Are you sure it is genuine? " asked the collector. 

"Beyond a doubt. Here are documents that prove it." 

"And yet I find a little difficulty," remarked the collector, taking 
out of a carefully locked drawer another skull. " Here is a skull that 
you sold me as Shakespeare's four years ago, with indisputable proofs 
of its authenticity." 

"To be sure," replied the dealer, unabashed. "But look at it. 
Mark the unclosed sutures, the incomplete vomer, the cornua bertina 
separate from the sphenoid. This is indeed the genuine skull of 
Shakespeare, but of Shakespeare when he was a boy." 

So I say to you, this is indeed the system of our ancestry, but of 
our ancestry when it was a boy. 

When I was ten years old I had a blue jacket with brass buttons. It 
was a good-looking jacket. The Sunday after I got it I would have 
gone to church seven times if there had been as many services. But 
if I were wearing that jacket this morning my paper would get little 
attention. The jacket was good enough in the day of it, but I have 
outgrown it. So has this State outgrown the district system. 

I do not picture to you our school system as a broken-down old 
vagabond, tottering on the edge of the grave, that only some patent 
medicine, like Tutt*s pills, can save from ruin. The schools of New 
York are big and vigorous and growing. You say you wouldn't swap 
them for Pennsylvania or Massachusetts or Indiana schools ? No more 
would I. But it doesn't follow that we can learn nothing from Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts and Indiana. 

The late Dr. Steele used to relate with gusto an incident that hap- 
pened on one of our State association excursions. Mrs. Steele was sit- 
ting at a distance and heard two young ladies discussing the passengers. 

" Who is that man ? " asked one. 

" That is J. Dorman Steele, the great text-book author." 

"That J. Dorman Steele! Why, I wouldn't marry him for all he 
knows, and a trip to Europe besides ! " ' 
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And yet the young lady did not mean to undervalue 'what he knew, 
or a trip to Europe, only she thought the purchase-price would be too 
high at a man so far from her buxom ideas of manly beauty. " I've 
seen Apollo," said Mrs. Snags, as she turned away from the Belvidere, 
" and I've seen Snags; and I say, give me Snags ! " In which choice it 
is believed that Apollo silently acquiesced. 

So when you tell me that you wouldn't swap New York schools for 
Pennsylvania and the township system and ten dollars a month besides, 
I reply, no more would I. Nevertheless, if there is anything we can 
learn from Pennsylvania, I want to take advantage of it. It is one 
thing to be contented, but it is quite another to be satisfied. The one 
is contentment; the other is* conceit. With our opportunities in New 
York, we have abundant reason to be contented, but I trust we shall 
never be satisfied till we have made our own every good feature of 
other systems that is applicable and attainable. 
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I. REPLIES TO GIBCULAB. 

Note.— The numbers refer to the auestions as ^iven. A straight mark Indicates an 
affirmative, a circle a neeative reply. J)i)ul;iin{; either indicates emphasis in the reply. 
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II. EXTRACTS FROM STATE BEPOBTS. 

Note.— I have been unable to consult other reports than those in my own library* 
which thouf^h reasonably full is not complete. To facilitate further research, I have 
appended to the name of each State the years for which I have examined the reports. 
Citations from New York reports are omitted as being readily accessible. 

ft 

ALAJBAMA (1875, '76, '84). 
(See extracts from report of Commissioner of Education, 1881, '86.) 

ARKANSAS (1876, '83, '86). 

(1883-'84, pp. 29-35.) '* The following are some of the benefits that will be derived 
from the township system: i. The building of better and more convenient school- 
houses. 2. The schools could be classified and graded with more ease. 3. Better 
teachers would be employed. 4. School terms would be longer. 5. Taxation would be 
equalized. 6. The school revenue would be more equally distributed. 7. Equal educa- 
tional privileges could be extended to all parts of the township. 8. Children could 
attend the school that was most convenient. 9. School -houses would be better fur- 
nished. 10. The per capita cost of education would be diminished, li. There would be 
but little uncertainty about district boundaries. 12. Reliable statistics and information 
could be more easily obtained. 13. There would be better management and supervision 
of the schools. 14. Text-books could not be so easily changed. 15. The school law 
would be simplified and better understood and obeyed."— [Woodville E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent. 

(l885-'86, pp. 34-36.) "After two more year's experience with the present law. I am 
more firmly impressed with the wisdom of the change recommended in 1884."— [Ibid. 

(See, also, extracts from Report of Commissioner of Education, 1884, '85, '86.) 

• CALIFORNIA (1866, '67, '71, '88). 

(1864.) ** Superintendent Hobbs * * * argued in favor of township school 
funds."— [Swett (History of Public School System, 1876), 23. 

(1856.) V Superintendent Hobbs * * * p^^ j^ ^ special plea for township 
funds * * * and that the district system be abolished."- [Swett, 24. 

(l878-'79, p. 40.) "In other words, one-half the school money is wasted through the 
incapacity and neglect of local officers, and this evil is of such magnitude, and is now 
so universally acknowledged, that several St-^tes are moving to substitute the town- 
ship system of supervision for that of distn t trustees."— [Ezra S. Carr, State Super- 
intendent. 

(See. also, extracts from Report of Commissioner of Education, 1879, '85.) 

COLORADO (1875, '78-84). 

(1879-80, pp. 18, 19.) '* The law of Massachusetts provides for the consolidation of dis^ 
tricts and the expenditure of public money in conveying children living at a distance 
to and from school. There are many places in Colorado where this course would result 
in larger and better schools, for the same mrvney that is now spent for short and often 
poor ones." — [Joseph C. Shattuck, State Superintendent. 

(1883-84, pp. 47, 48. — " If there be any way whereby a country district, with few people 
and a small amount of property from which to derive its revenue, can afford its handful 
of children as good educational advantages as its populous and wealthy neighbor, that 
way has not yet been found."— [Ibid. 

4 

C0NNECTICUT:(1853, '66, '67, '69, '82. '84-88). 

(1839. in Common School Journal, i., 162, 163.) " It is evident, from the first glance, that 
we have carried the district system too far. The whole tendency has been to constant 
division, so as to bring the school nearer to every man's door. But an accommodation 
in this respect is most generally purchased at the expense of a small and inconvenient 
school-house, a shorter school term, and a cheap, poorly-qualified teacher." — [Henry 
Barnard, State Secretary. 

(1840. See Gommxm School Journal, ii., 201-203.) For union of schools in Hartford, 
Ocmmum School Journal, iii., 179. 

(1841, see Com/mon School Journal, iii., 244, 246.) 

(1863, pp. 6-182.) This is a history of school legislation in this State, by Henrv Barnard, 
State Secretary, and the appendix of thirty-four pages ends with a proposed legislative 
act providing for the consolidation of districts. 

(1866, pp. 70-81.) *• An argument for the township system, with illustration of its work- 
ing in New Haven." — [Daniel C. Oilman, State Secretary. 

(1867, pp. 78-83.) " The problem to be solved, when stated in its briefest form, is thi&: 
How can good schools be secured for the people of every nook and corner of the State ? 
and how, at the same time, can good graded schools be secured in every thriving village, 
town and city?" A history of the act of 1866 is given.— [Daniel C- Oilman. State 
Secretary. 

(1872, pp. 107-169.) An historical sketch of legislation in this State, with the present 



12, pp. 101 
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Code.— [B. O. Northrop, State Secretary. 
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(1875, pp. 112-117.) " The division of many of our towns into small, independent districts 
Beems quite inexplicable to educators stbroad, and it will surely seem so to the next 
generation in America. The system is doomed." A sketch is siven of the working 
of the township nystem in Stamford.— [Ibid. 

(1877, pp. 122-124.) "The experience of your country, as well as that of Europe, is 
afirainst the district system. The division of many of our towns into small, independent 
districts seems inexplicable to educators abroad."— [Ibid. 

(1878. pp. 69-71.) A favorable report of the working of the township system in Bridffe- 
port.— [Ibid. 

(1880. pp. 127=130.) General discussion of the influence of township political organiza- 
tion.— [Ibid. 

(1886, pp. 69-^.) Argument in favor of a township high school.— [Charles D. Hine, State 
Seoretarv 

(1886, pp. 88-100.) " This system will tend to produde efficiency in every branch ot 
school work."— [Ibid. 

(1888, pp. 89-101.) Contains the arguments of Hon. E. B. Bailey in the Legislature.-=- 
[Ibid. 

(See, also, extracts from Report of Commissioner of Education, 1873, '85.) 

DAKOTA (1882-84). 

(1882-84, pp. 28-31.) A history of school legislation. " The act approved March 8, 1888, 
vras an almost entirely new law. and was a new departure. It reauired the organiza- 
tion of school townships, and abolished school districts in all but eighteen of the older 
counties, and in these each board of county commissioners was authorized to put it in 
force. * * * It is now in full operation in sixty-flve counties." (P. 56.) "The town- 
ship system should be made uniform and general in its application." (Pp. 66-79.) " The 
people have seen its operations and benefits. These are unmistakable. Though imper" 
leot in some minor respects, and though put to trial under the most adverse circum» 
stances, it has fully justified its claims to public favor. Its adoption has given Dakota 
as good a fame among the leading educators of the nation as any fact that has ever 
been used to advertise us favorably to the world."— [W. H. H. Beadle, Territorial 
Superintendent. 

(See, also, extracts from Report of Commissioner of Education, 1886.) 

ILLINOIS (1871-86). 

(1873-74, p. 16.) " The most serious drawback * * * is believed to be our plan ol 
small independent school districts. In a former report this subject was fully discussed 
and illustrated, and the greatly superior economy and efficiency of the township district 
plan was, it is believed, demonstrated."— [Newton Bellemar, State Superintendent 

(1875-76, p, 137.) On the disadvantages of districts under special laws. (Pp. 429-436.) 
** Among the following are some of the advantages to be derived by the township sys- 
tem : 1. It would secure equality of school privileges to all the children of school age in 
the township. 2. No more school-houses would be built and schools supported than 
are needed. 3. Better buildings could be provided. 4. It would end all disputes about 
district boundaries. 5. It would dispense with the large number of school officers and 
the number of school elections. 6. It would allow, children to attend the school that is 
most convenient and desirable. 7. It would necessarily tend to a district uniformity 
of text-books, and, conseauently, better clasiiflcation. 8. It would secure for the schools 
better teachers, and more permanency for the teachers. 9. It would secure steady 
management and a more firm support of the schools, and remove the board further 
from petty neighborhood quarrels. 10. It would secure a more equitable distribution 
of the public funds. 11. It would diminish the aggregate expenses, and establish a 
uniform system ot taxation. 12. More reliable statistics and information relating to 
school work could be obtained. 13. Individual favoritism in the selection of teachers, 
oould not exist to the extent that it does at present. 14. It would secure better locations 
for school-house sites. 15. It would diminish the number of transfers from one district 
to another. 16. It would secure stability of district boundaries."— [S. M. Etter, State 
Superintendent. 

(1885-86, pp. ccxii-ccxxiv.) "Hon. N. W. EdwardSi the first State Superintendent of 
Illinois, urged the change, and every succeeding State Superintendent has espoused 
the cause."— [Henry Raab, State Superintendent 

" The merits of the system in which the township instead of the district is made the 
legitimate school unit have been presented again and again to the State Teachers' 
Association. There is a tolerable degree of unanimity in favor of this system. 
• 1* * It would enable a community to combine with the advantages of the 
ungraded schools many of the best characteristics of graded schools at very slight 
expense. It would probably lead to better school buildings, more complete apparatus, 
better teachers, and a healthy sentiment of rivalry among the various schools of a 
township, and do away with the local jealousies and feuds which are constantly inter- 
fering with the efficiency of our country schools."— [/ZZinois School JoumaU ii. 282(Jan»' 
uary. 1883). Professor E. J. James and Charles De Garmo. editors. ; 

(See, also, extracts from Report of Commissioners of Educ'ktion, 1870, '76, '86.) 

INDIANA (1867, '69, *70, '79-'86). 

For brief history of school legislation (see " The Indiana Schools and the Men who 
have Worked in Them," by James H. Smart Cincinnati. 1876. pp. 32, 49). The law of 
1821 gave township trustees power to divide the congressional townships into geographi- 
cal school districts. The law of 1862 " abolished the congressional township system 
and declared each civil township a township for school purposes, and the trustees 
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<l884-66, pp. 166, 166.) " In the hope of simplifyine: this law. I nrflred upon the Twentieth 
General Assembly the neoessity of consolidatinf? rural independent distriots into inde- 
pendent township districts. For reasons and under circumstances which need not be 
enumerated here, the law failed, and I am now of the opinion that until this unwise 
and ruinous system shall fall to pieces of its own weight, any recommendation which I 
mierht now make would be eaually unavailinfir."— [Ibid. 

(See extracts from Reports of Commissioners of Education, 1871, 80, 81.) 

KANSAS (1883, 'U). 
(See extracts from Reports of Commissioner of Education, 1871, '72, '73, '84.) 

KENTUCKY (1878, '84). 
(See extracts from Report^ of Commissioner of Education, 1884.) 

j MAINE (1869, '73-78, '84-'87). 

I ( 1874, pp. 121-125. ) Letters are given showing the beneficial working of the* township sys- 

bm in Orono, North Berwick and Kenduskeag.— [Warren Johnson, State buperlntendent. 

[(1876, pp. 121, 122.) NiBEDS, 1. '* The abolition of the district system."— [W. J. Corthell, 

tate Superintendent. 

(1^78, pp. 10. 11.) "A judicious rearrangement of the school districts, then, or, better 

ill. their entire abolition, is a thing much to be desired." — [N. A. Luce, State Super- 

itendent] 

(1884, p. 80. ) " The foregoing analysis of the actual condition and needs of the schools, 

ads logically to these conclusions: 

** First, That, in order to stop waste of school resources, to secure greater average 

ngth of schools, to equalize school privileges and the burdens of school taxation, to 

)tain a better class of teachers more permanently employed, to broaden and make 

ore generally practical the instruction given, to improve the character of our school- 

mses and furnish them with the needed appliances for the best teaching, and to make 

pervision more efficient in any form, the school district system must be abolished."— 

)ld. 

1885, pp. 67-62.) **To bring the schools to their fullest efficiency, the district system 
ust go. It stands in the path of all other needed reforms. In short, the district systemtj 
I it is to-day, is the embodiment of educational injustice and inequity, inefficiency and 
iste. unsystem and unthrift, and is a hindrance and a bar to any considerable educa- 
)nal improvement."— [Ibid. 

1886, pp. 36, 37.) " Legislation needed. 3. A law summarily abolishing the school district 
stem in all towns of the State. No single measure of reform possible could be adopted 
lich would reach and cure so many defects in our school system."— Ibid. 

1887, pp. 14. 15.) "At the annual meeting held within the school year, fifteen towns 
polished the district system."— [Ibid. 

([See, also, extracts from reports by CJommissioner of Education, 1872, '74, '76, '80, '83, 
I, '85, '86.) 

MASSACHUSETTS:(1838-88). . 

TV. (1841, pp. 24-28.) A recommendation of union schools.— [Horace Mann, State 
Bcpstarv 

V. (1842, pp. 29-30.) " There is but one class of persons in the whole community, and 
lat class not only small in number, but the least entitled to favor, who are beneficially 
Itorested in the establishment of small and feeble districts. This class consists of the 
ery poorest teachers in the State, * * « ^ho are willing to teach for the lowest 
^mpensation, and for whose services even the lowest is too high."— [Ibid. 
X. (1849, pp. 36-40.) " As a general fact, the schools in undistricted towns are greatly 
Uperior to those in districted towns ; and for obvious reasons. * * * Three grand 
nditions of a prosperous school, viz., a good house, a good teacher, and vigilant 
.iperlntendence, are secured by motives which do not operate, or operate to a very 
mited extent, in districted towns. • * * i consider the law of 1789 ♦ * * author- 
ng towns to divide themselves into districts, the most unfortunate law on the subject 
common schools ever enacted in this State."— [Ibid. 

XIY. (1851. p. 28.) Quoting this last statement of Horace Mann, the secretary says: 
The justness of the above observation is illustrated every day by the evils which are 
rcing them<>elves up'>n the public attention from every quarter."— [Barnas Sears, 
'tate Seoretarv 

XVI. (1853, pp. 24-51.) " If such a system [as the district] had not come down to us as 
»ne of established usage, no one conversant with the subject of education would for a 
oment think of recommending it at this day."— [Ibid. 

XX (1857, pp. 76-85.) "At present not much can be said in favor of the district 
rstem."— [(Jeo. S. Boutwell, State Secretary. 

XXI. (186R, pp. 49-56. ) "In the sparsely settled districts an anomalous public sentiment 

dsts. The people are attached to the district system; the school committees are 

inwlUing to assume the labor which its abolition requires ; while the friends of 

ucatlon unite In condemning the evils of the system and the evils with which it is 

sodatod."— [Ibid. 

XXIII. (1860. pp. 76-80.) "I have been thus earnest and minute In this exposition of 
the evils of the district system, in the hope that the inhabitants of the towns where It 
fttlll exists may be led to make a trial of the municipal system, which, I am persuaded, 
wilLronder their schools at once more valuable and more economical."— [Ibid. 

XXIY. (1861, p. 109.) " The people will act wisely. If they cannot abolish the district 
System, to transfer the erection of the sehool-houses to the respective towns."— dbid. 
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^XSVL llgS3, pp. ti-fo.) " The dlitrict STStem 1b suoh a hindrance and clog."— [Joseph 
(1886, pp. 7B. 71 

^xXXII. (I86y. p,39.1 "Bellevlne tbaC moct of the evils from which their towns are 
BufFerins in reHpect to their public schools are more or less direetlr coanected with 
their so-calied district aratem. nnd that no decliied proitrees can be expected en Iodic ob 
this ooDtiDues, they have not henltiitod, In numerous iDstaocea, to ezpresa the hope 
that 1( the towns retuae Toluntnrily to abolish a Bystem so frauRhtwitb eyil It may 
very soon be abolished by leeislatlve enaetmenC. Aod I would respectfully satdceet 
whether the time has not arrived for this board to recommend to the Leiclslature the 
early oooalderatlon ot this subject with reference to Bunh a roaolt."— [Ibid. 

XXXIII. (1870 pp. 113-137. J Qlves the two acts of lues eatabtlshlng; thetowaahlp Byetem, 
with HulgBestlons to school commlltcf-s,— [JosephWhlte, State Secretary. 

XXXIV. imi, pp. 81. 83, lai, m.l Olvea the act ol 1870 reSstabllshirK the dlslriot 
system, with extracts from reports firom towns that had tried the township system. — 

X^VI. (1BT3. pp. 113-nfl.l Shows the favorable effect o( the township System on 
eobool -houses.— [Aboer J. Fhlpps, State Asent. 

i-ir-cinT , — , ..rt iL_.,,i. ^_ the blBbest saceesB ot the schools Is thelanr* 

d out of a limited appropriation, a result ia 
Tlbutabie to the district system."— [Qaorse A. 

progress, and a very helpful one. Is the relax- 

• • • It would now be easy, I thlnt, 

Dflaential citizens in nearly all the towns at 

ite abolition. The school committee will be a 



^e of prudential committees' who used t 

an election so as to put their daughters or 
lOls, (roquently dinplncfnK the best of (flaohoro 
jmpetent ones, this evil has been lessened," — 

to the towns that have restored the dlstriot 
Ir awaro how Intensely our people, lite their 
ithe past, because It Is the past: yetloannot 
ind buslnesa-like xxamlnatlon of the district 
Is, with especial reference to its two aualiUes 
esultina speedy and ftnal abandonment ot It." 

ma. 

'OS were first divided Into distrlotH. it was not 
[' Impose upon them any dntles: the division 
dance upon Ihe sohools."- IJ. W. Dlclilnsoa, 



— .._. ^, _,.,.,ji Is obeyed 

faithfully In all the [owns which I huve visited. But the spirit of the law, I resret to 
say, is Ifraored In many towns, which are accustomed to choose a laree school cnm- 
mlltea. oorrespondlnR in size to the former number of school districts."— [John T, 



from Beports of Commissioner of Education, 1B7S. '' 



(18M. n. 410.) Almost all the eiistloK evils of the coc 
origin In the limited means of the school district.'' 
Superintendent. 

(I8BS. p. 149.) " For several vears the oity [Detroit! was divided by the board Into small 
school districts, each school havlogr Its arbitrary limits over which no Rcholar was 
allowed to pass to any other sohool. This system occasioned considerable dissatisfao- 
tion, aadIthasbsenabandoned[npractIce."—[LeviBlBhop, President ot Detroit Board 
ot Education. 

, . . , ..i_ — ^_ ^ ijiii ^^^ Introdneed into the Legislature of this State, 



Snpsrintendent. 
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(1864, p. 8.) '* He must be indeed a timid man who would fear to venture in the 
experiment of this chancre after its marked and triumphant suooess in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and half a dozen other States ; and he is a very prejudiced man who can 
doubt or deny its superiority after the testimony and arguments of such men as Horace 
Mann, George Boutwell and the other eminent school officers and educators who have 
firiven it their curdial approbation."— {Ibid. 

(1868, pp. 8-9.) "The policy of dividing the townships of the State into these small 
districts should at once cease."— [Oramel Hosf ord. State Superintendent 

(1870, pn. 32-sj.) " There is a limit to the division of territory into districts, beyond 
which it is not profitable to go, although it is convenient"— [Ibid. 

(1870, pp. 11-12.) *' Nothing has attracted the attention of other States to the eduoa- 
ional system of Michigan mora thaa the large number of union or graded schools. * * * 
It is believed that the system, in a somewhat modified form, may be introduced with 
sreat benefit in the more thickly-settled farming districts by forming the schools of a 
township into one, under the direction of one board of officers."— [Ibid. 

(1873, pp. 5-9.) "The fact that the township is the smallest unit in the civil system 
makes it desirable for the sake of uniformity alone that it should correspond with tiie 
smallest unit of the educational system."— [Daniel B. Briggs, State Superintendent 

(1875, pp. Ixxx-lxxxlV. ) Speaks of the substitution of town for county superintendents, 
by the act of 1876.— [Ibid. 

(1877, pp. xxili-xxvii.) Discusses the results of the above change.— [H. S. Tarbell, 
State Superintendent 

(1880, pp. 317-324.) Gives a history of the district system in this State.— [Cornelius A. 
Grover, State Superintendent. 

(1883, pp. vi-x.) "It is not cluimedrthat all the obstacles which we encounter under 
our present system will disappear upon the adoption of the township district; but it 
seem!) to be evident that with the cItII township as the unit for organizing and manag- 
ing the public schools, the greatest number of difficulties that can arise will not exceed 
the least number experienced under the small, independent district plan."— [H. R. Gass. 
State Superintendent 

(1686, pp. v-viii.) " Experience of other States has proved the superiority of the 
township system, and the testimony of the Superintenaents of Public Instruction of 
Massachusetts. Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio. New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, where 
the civil township is made the school district, is unanimous in its favor."— [Theodore 
Kelson, State Superintendent 

(1887, pp. xv-xix.) " Another efiTort was made at the last session of the Legislature to 
secure the passage of an act providing for the establishment of township school 
districts." 

The following statements are printed from States now using the township system : 

J. W. Dickinson, secretary State -Board of Education, Massachusetts: "The town- 
ship system works infinitely better than did the district system." 

Superintendent B. S. Morgan, West Virginia: " Under this system our schools have 
the advantage of a carefullocal management and all the advantages of the district 
Bvstem *' 

Charles D. Hine, secretary State Board of Education of Connecticut: "The town- 
ship system has the following advantages." 

Superintendent Frank M. Smith, of Tennessee: " The township district is decidedly 
the plan for Tennessee. I favor the township plan because we have several object 
lessons in Tennessee that speak louder than words. The fewer men you have to manage 
the schools the better. We can secure good directors on the township plan with but 
little trouble. The other plan gives much trouble." 

Sui>erintendent Solomon Palmer, of Alabama: " By our fundamental law every town- 
ship is a school district and a body corporate, and there has been no disposition to 
change it and the law gives satisfaction.'^ 

Superintendent Stockwell. of Bhode Island: "So far as the terms have changed the 
people are thoroughly satisfied that they get better schools for less money. I do not 
believe there is a single advantage to be secured by the so-called district system as a 
system." 

Superintendent Thaver, of Wisconsin: " I am most cordially in favor of an obligatory 
township system of school government" 

Superintendent Justus Dartt of Vermont: "There are now in Vermont thirty towns 
using this system and it is working well. As for myself, I believe in the town system. 
The old district system has served its day and should now be made to give place to a 
better." 

Superintendent Stewart of Pennsylvania: "The township system is entirely satis- 
factory." 

Superintendent Luce, of Maine: "The increase of fifteen in the number of towns 
that have discarded the district system, is therefore evidence of better schools in as 
many towns." 

Superintendent Patterson, of New Hampshire: " The law makes the town, as at first 
the political unit of the State, and is in the interest of equality and fair play." 

Superintendent Holcombe, of Indiana: " At first every district was independent, with 
a school board of its own. This plan was found to be ineffective, wasteful and extrava- 
gant. All the districts of the township were, therefore, united into a school corporation 
tinder a single respouAible trustee. This was a great step in advance. Order began to 
prevail and some life appeared in the schools." 

"This reform in the aa ministration of school affairs is sure to prevail ultimately."— 
(Joseph Estebrook. State Superintendent 

[In the same report (pp. 86-99) is printed an address on the subject before the State 
Association by H. K. Goss, late State Superlntendont] 

(See, also« extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1873.) 
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MINNESOTA (1883-86). 

(1888-84, pp. 22; 28.) " The remedy is to be found in the system In which the township 
Is made the unit That a larf^e number of States have adopted it successfully or made 
it optional with districts to change it, commends it to our attention as a sufficient 
remedy."— [D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent 

(1886-86, pp. 18-20.) ** The unwisdom of this [district] plan would be fairly illustrated II 
our cities should adopt it, and provide by law that every one, two or more blocks might 
orjgranize for the support and control of their school affairs by separate officers."— [Ibid. 

(See extracts from reports of Commissioners of Education, 1874, '76, '78.) 

MISSISSIPPI (1882-83). 

GSee extractslfrom reports of Commissioners of Education, 1870, *76,f 86.) 

MISSOURI (1869-70, '75-'78, '84). 

(1869, pp. 24-57.) Qives a historical sketch of public education- in the State. By the 
law of 1836, " every school district was organized by a vote of the- inhabitants, upon the 
order of the township directors. "^[T. A. Parker, State Superintendent 

(1876, pp. 8-9.) " Difficulties arising from partial district and partial township organ- 
ization are pointed out"— [R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent 

(1876, pp. 7-8.) "Similar complaints are made.'Mlbld. 

(See, also, extracts from reports of Commissioners of Education, 1874.) 

NEBR ASKA:(1874, '80. '82,:'84 ).| 

(1882. pp. 12, 13.) " The number of districts has steadily increased, and it is believed 
that the growth has been legitimate. * * * On the other hand, there are strips 
of territory, notably along the Platte river, that are isolate'd by that stream so that the 
pupils resident upon them cannot ordinarily attend school. I recommend that power 
be given the superintendents in such exceptional cases, to form districts less than six 
sections in size." [W. W. W. Jones. State Superintendent 

(See, also, extracts from report of Commissioners of Education, 1873, '76, '78.) 

NEVADA (1876-76, '83-86). 

(1883-84. pp. 66, 67.) " In Nevada there is an aristocracy of school districts, as in Eng- 
land there is an aristocracy of families. Some of the children eat at the educational 
feast of plenty; others are not allowed to pick up the crumbs that fall from the table. 
The whole people provide for the care of the insane, the prison convicts, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind und orphans. Why should they not provide for the sane, moral 
children, the hope of our commonwealth ? * * * Is there any rational explanation, 
of the fact that while Storey county has an average of ten months of school. White Pine 
has an average of lour and one-half months ? And yet we are told that our schools are 
free I "— [C. S. Young, State Superintendent. 

(See, also, extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1886 ^ 

NEW HAMPSHIRii (1874-76, '78, '83, '84). 

(1874, pp. 118-121, 144-149.) *' The act enabling towns to abolish school districts in cer- 
tain cases, passed June session, 1870. if adopted or made compulsory, is designed to 
remove many of the defects that now impede progress." Quotation is made from a 
speech by Mosea B. Goodwin. Esq^., as follows: "For more than 200 years after New 
Hampshire was settled, the subdivision of the territory of the town for school purposes 
was unknown. The location of the school depended upon the location of the popula- 
tion, and not on territorial lines. The whole conduct of the school was reposed in a 
single board of town officers. The system grew out of the practical wants of the people. 
Its fruits were good, and the interests of the schools never called for any change. The 
inhabitants were, in the earliest years of the town, accommodated by a teacher, who 
went from one section of the population to another, holding the school where the 
scholars were mainly located, the larger scholars often following the teacher, as he 
opened his term of school, from place to place. When the population authorized the 
employment of more than one teacher, it was divided, for convenience, into classes, 
and this continued till 1806, when an act was passed that 'empowered' the towns *to 
divide into school districts.' It was repealed In the act of 1818. embraced in the great 
law of 1827, and introduced into subsequent acts. till, in 1839, the empowering clause 
was replaced in the amendatory act of that year by a provision peremptorily ordering 
the division. This act, however, failed to bring all the towns into the district system ; 
and in 1843 an act was passed requiring the selectmen, under penalty of $100, on applica- 
tion of ten legal voters, in case the town neglected' to do so. to make the division. TThus 
was accomplished a work not fit to be done."— [J. W. Simonds, State Superintendent. 

(1875, pp. 282, 283.) "The popular prejudice against this law, which is usually very 
strong among our people living in t^e sparsely-settled districts of the State, is 
grounded upon the notion that it would take a certain amount of power from voters 
of those districts and centralize it somewhere. That fallacy consists in the supposition 
that any man has more real power or influence for voting or acting in a school dis- 
trict composed of the voters of one district than he could have in a school meeting 
composed of all the voters in the town."— [Ibid. 
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(1877, pp. 162, 164.) " The Buperintendent is fully convinced, after a careful survey and 
consideration of both sides of the question, that a consolidation of the districts of the 
State is both practicable and necesuury.'*— [Charles A. Downes, State Superintendent. 

(1883. pp. 270-276.) Gives a paper on the subject by Walter A. Robinson, principal of 
Franklin Hieh School, with results of the adoption of the township system in that 
town.— IJ. W. Patterson. State Superintendent. 

(1884, pp. 244, 245.) " Since my last report, several towns have voluntarily adopted this 
system, and, so far as I know, are pleased with the change."— [Ibid. 

(See, also, extracts from reports of Ck)mmissioners of Education, 1871, '72, '73, '74, '76, 

'78, '81, '84, '86. '86.) • 

NEW JERSEY (1860, '74-'78, '80, '84). 

(1869.) To the report of this year was added a supplement of fourteen pases, entitled 
'* The Township School System."— [E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent. 

(1873): " This modification of the law was ur^red in a supplement accompanying my 
report made for the year 1£0O. A portion of the arKument then used I desire to repeat* 
and to urge anew the adoption of this change."— Ibid. 

(See, also, extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1873.) 

NEW YORK (1827, '36-41, '46, '49-61, '63-'66, '68-63. '66-'88). 
(See extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1876, '78, '79.) 

NORTH CAROLINA (18S3, '84.) 
(See extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1873, '74, '83.) 

OHIO (1858, '69, '69-81, '84-'87). 

(1869, pp. 6, 6.) " It is believed that the present mongrel system should give place to 
the purely township system. * * * The experience of other States in which the 
purely township system has been tried demonstrates its superiority to the district 
system."— [W. D. Henkle, State Commissioner. 

(1871, pp. 53-55.) *' The act of March 14, 1853, provides that * each and every organized 
township in the State shall compose but one school district for all purposes connected 
with the general Id te rests of education in the township, and shall be confided to the 
management and control of aboard of education; and the several school districts, or 
fractional parts thereof, which now are or may hereafter be established in the peveral 
organized townships of the State shall be regarded as subdistricts, and be confided to 
the management and control of subdirectors.' By the. provisions of this act township 
boards are bodies politic and corporate in law, and are invested with the title, care and 
custody of all school property belongiDg to the school district or township. They have 
exclusive control over the central or high schools of their respective townships; pre- 
scribe rules for all the subdistrict schools ; may appoint one of their members manager 
of the schools in the township in which he resides and allow him a reasonable salary 
for his services ; and by the act of March 31, 1871, are authorized and required to deter- 
mine the text-books to be used and the studies to be pursued in the schools under their 
control ; they fix the boundaries of the subdistricts and locate school-house sites. 
They make estimates of the amount of money required to build and repair school- 
houses, pay contingent expenses, etc., and to continue the schools in session six 
months each year. They apportion school moneys of all kinds among the subdis- 
tricts, and are required to make an annual report of certain specified particulars to the 
county auditor. 

" Local directors control and direct the educational interests and affairs of the sub- 
district. They take the enumeration of children of school age ; employ and dismiss 
teachers; make contracts for building, repairing orfurnishing school-houses, for pro- 
viding fuel, for purchasing school-house sites or renting school-rooms, and make all 
necessary provisions for the convenience and prosperity of the subdistrict schools. 
Practically the management of our county schools and the disbursement of all school 
moneys for their support, are entrusted to them. ♦ * * 

" Need we be surprised that a system so cumbrous and complicated is found to be a 
fruitful • source of neglect, perplexity, misunderstanding ana litigation."— [Thos. W. 
Harvey, State Commissioner. 

(1872, pp. 43, 44.) ** It was best, perhaps, when the population of the State was sparsely 
distributed and less homogeneous than it was in 1853, to entrust the management and 
control of local school interests and affairs to subdistrict boards of education, or local 
directors. Experience, however, had demonstrated the evils of that system, and pointed 
out a way by which they might be avoided. It is to be regretted that all the lensons of 
experience were not heeded, and that, in the Code of 1863, duties and responsibilities 
which ought not to be separated, were divided between local directors and township 
boards; for the practical working of this compromise system is far diflTerent from what 
its authors anticipated. There is, in reality, no good reason why the conduct of school 
affairs in country and village districts should essentially differ. A radical change in 
the organization of township boards, inviting the abandonment of subdistrict bound- 
aries, is therefore advocated by the most thoughtful observers of the operations of our 
school system." —[Ibid. 

(1874, pp. 46, 46.) " Those best acquainted with these schools have little hope of their 
improving to any great extent, so long as the subdistrict system is continued."— [Ibid. 

(1876, pp. 11-17.) ** Is there any remedy? A very simple one: abandon the subdistrict 
system and all special school districts.'^'— [Charles S. Smart, State Commissioner. 



I 
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(1876, p. 8 ) "I have Baid, and I repeat, that an adoptiou of the township system and 
more careful and intellifcent districting; and location of school -houses and flxin« of 
school limits, would save to the State half a million of dollars."— [Ibid. 

(1878, pp. 49, 54. ) "The remedy for these evils is potent: To place the schools of a 
township under control of a board of education, elected by the people of the township, 
for the special work, with the same powers and duties as the board of education in a 
village. The time was when there were two or more schools in the same city or village. 
Does any city or villaflre wish to lose the advantases erainf d when that state of things 
was brought to an end by a wise bit of legislation ? " [J. J. Burns, State Commissioner. 

(1881, pp. 34-43.) " A few townships in Ohio, notably the township of New London, In 
Huron county, have considered these advantages, and they report and they exhibit to 
the observer advantages approximatinu: to those of the city schools in this respect. 
They have so arranged the schools of their township that they employ the same 
teachers during the whole period of nine months, * • * have gradually provided 
some schools for the higher classes, * * * but • * * the better schools 
were kept up thirty-five weeks in the year for the same money as had been required to 
run them twenty-eight weeks."— [D. F. De Wolf, State Commissioner. 

(See, also, extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1870, '72, '73, '78, '81, 
•83, '85.) 

PENNSYLVANIA (1840, '42-'44. '46-'49. '51-'86). 

(1844, p. 11.) " By the Jaot of 1836 the boundaries of the school district are the same 
with those of the township, borough or ward. There cannot be a more convenient 
arrangement. In all that relates to school elections, the assessment and collection of 
taxes, the return of taxabies and the auditing of school accounts, it affords incompar- 
able advantages over any other that could be made. This arrangement, however, is in 
danger of being disturbed by the practice on the part of the Legislature of dividing a 
township into two or more school districts."— ['Charles McClure, State Superintendent. 

(1863, pp. 3-6.) " Provisions, I most respectfully recommend. ♦ * * ♦ Seventh— To 
abolish subdistricts. or, if retained, to amend the details of the present provisions 
relating thereto,"— [F. W. Hughes, State Superintendent. 

(1856, pp. 11.) "The large districts of the Pennsylvania system are one of its wisest 
arrangements. The existence of single school districts, each with its separate and 
independent board of officers, is found not only to clog the operations of me system 
with an unnecessary complication of machinery, but to stand in the way of that grading 
of the schools which is so essential to their perfection. That ours is the only proper 
arrangement in this respect is demonstrated by the fact that all improvements in com- 
mon school legislation, based on experience, are designed to efTect the same object, 
whether it be by the consolidation of districts, establishment of higher schools by the 
Joint action of two or more small districts, or their incorporation in the foundation of 
union schools."— [A. Or. Curtin, State Superintendent. 

(1857, p. 27.) " Independent districts. These districts are an anomaly in the system, 
and the general intendment of the school law is against them."— [Henry C. Hickok, 
State Superintendent. 

(1858, p. 19.) " In former years, under the operation of the subdistrict system and the 
pressure of individual interests and influence, more schools were established in many 
of the rural districts than the population and territory required. This evil has been a 
formidable barrier in the way of progress, and has caused heavy taxation without cor- 
responding benefit."— [Ibid. 

;^(1861, p. 17.) "The location of the school-house, the course of studies, the choice of 
teachers, the length of the term, and all the chief powers of the system are (under the 
township system) in the hands of directors chosen by and responsible to the parents of 
those to be educated. Not a single power of system has been unnecessarily withdrawn 
from this safe source, or withdrawn any further than is indispensable to its existence 
as a public agency. "—Thomas H. Burrowes, State Superintendent 

(1867, pp. xxviii-xxxvl.) Gives a sketch of educational legislation in the State.— [J. P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent. 

(18G9. pp. xiv-xvi.) Discusses the system of township directors, arguing against 
change of number or payment for services.— [Ibid. 

(1871, p. XX.) " Each township, borough and city in this State is made by law a school 
district. The districts thus formed are the only ones except a small number of what 
are called ' independent districts,' with a single school, formed out of part of adjacent 
townships otherwise badly accommodated with schools. Outside of counties and 
boroughs, the school districts have from one to thirty schools, the average number 
being about seven. The power of levying and collecting taxes, building and furnishing 
school-houses, employing and paying teachers, selecting text-books and managing 
the schools generally, is vested in a board of six directors, two ^f whom are elected 
annually at the regular local election. ♦ * * ^he directors of a district are 
authorized by law to appoint and pay a district superintendent. * * • The 
school directors of each county, and of each city and borough having over 7,000 inhab- 
itants, an may choose to do so, meet in convention triennially, at the call of the State 
Superintendent, to elect a (county) superintendent and to fix his salary."— [Ibid. 

(1876, p. xliii.) From the lessons of the centennial exposition, the superintendent 
draws conclusions: "i. Thai the policy of placing so much power in the hands of 
local school boards, as is done by our laws, has its weak as well as its strong points. 
* * * 2. That the State should lose no time in adopting some plan of aiding 
the district school boards in erecting and furnishing school-houses."- [Ibid. 

(1877. pp. vi. vii.) Treats of school organization in cities, and recommends the elec- 
tion of a single school board, elected by the people on a general ticket, without respect 
to wards.— [Ibid. 

(1878, pp. xvi, xvii.) Advocates the union of small townships in the employment of a 
qualified superintendent.— [Ibid. 
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(1880, pp. zil, ziii.) "One source of weakness in the system is that school boards at« 
roQuired to perform duties of which they many times have inadequate knowledfire. 
They are generally men of inteliii;ence and possess Kood business qualities, but many 
of the duties which the law imposes on them, as school directors, cannot be well per- 
formed without a kind of speciHl knowled«re and skill that they do not possess. To 
learn how to build and furnish a school-house, with due regard to the work of a school 
and the health of the children, requires the study of years. How can men who know 
nothing of the art of teachincTt certainly as difficult as the art of making: a watch or a 
«team engine, wisely select, text-books, arrange courses of study, erade schools or 
^xamitie classes ? Who is qualified to direct a teacher's work but a teacher ? Our school 
system is weak, therefore. In placing in the hands of school boards duties that properly 
belonff only to experts."— {Ibid. 

(1881. p. iv.) Continues the same discussion, and recommends that some of the 
powers of directors be transferred to the county superintendent.— {E. E. Higbee, State 
Superintendent. . 

(See, also, extracts from report of Commissioner of Education, 1878-81.) 

BHODE ISLAND (1846, '48, '68, '69, '71-'87). 

(1846, pp. 18, 28, 62, 125-131.) " In the four instances where the schools are administered 
by the town In its corporate capacity, there is a much nearer approach to an equality of 
«ohool priyileges, a higher degree of excellence in all the constituents of good schools, 
and stronger evidence of progress than in the towns whore the district organization is 
virtually relied on."— [Henry Barnard, State Commissioner. 

(1872. pp. 63-58. ) " Ycfur attention is called to the modification of the district system, in 
sach a manner and to such an extent as to entrust the duty of hiring teachers, fixing 
salaries, etc., to the town's school committee."— [T. W. Bicknell, State Commissioner. 

(1874, p. 50.) " One great fault of our present general supervision is that it is intrusted 
to too many individuals, so that direct, energetic and systematic action is, to a great 
extent, lost "-[Ibid. 

(1876, pp. 92-97.) "Among the causes to which may be ascribed many of the failures of 
our present educational efforts, no one is, as it appears to me, more powerful than the 
fio-called district system."— [Thomas B. Stockwell, State Commissioner. 

(1877, pp. 100, 101.) " The towns now encumbered with the district system should have 
aa clear and unrestricted a right to abolish the districts as they had to establish them."'- 
Ibid. 

(1880, pp. 117-124. ) "Among those who have been called to the supervision of the schools 
of the various towns of the State for the last five years, I can not recall one person who 
was not before the close of his term of service a strong advocate of the abolition^of 
di8triot8."-CIbid. 

(1888, pp. 133, 134.) Next to the passage of a general law providing for the abolition of 
the district system is to be welcomed the change in a single town, which was accom- 
plished in the case of the town of Woonsocket, by an act passed March 16, 1883."— [Ibid. 

(1884, pp. 139, 140.) "The legislation of the two sessions of the General Assembly in 
1884 was marked by a very decided tendency toward the establishment of the town sys- 
tem in place of the district system. In the first place there was a request from the 
town of Johnston for an act to permit them to abolish their districts. When it was per- 
ceived that this was the third such request received within two years, it was at once 
Been that it was far better to pass a general enabling act under which any town could 

{proceed, and it was accordingly done without opposition ; so that to-day it is possible 
or any town to clear away its cumbersome district organization and organize its schools 
upon the same basis as it has all of its other institutions, with the town as its center or 
iinit."-[Ibid. 

(1885, pp. 128^29.) " It is also Worthy of note that since my last report was written the 
State of New Hampshire has, by her Legislature, abolished the district system within 
b«r borders; having become convinced that it was the great obstacle to the improve- 
ment of her rural schools in particular. The State Teachers' ARsociation of Vermont 
at a recent meeting voted that in their judgment the district system must go before 
any general improvement of the schools of that State could be expected; and a com- 
mittee, including among its members the Governor of the State and the State Superin- 
tendent of Education, was appointed to memorialize the Legislature in reference to the 
matter. The recent report of the State Board of Education of Connecticut finds the 
difficulties in the way of improving the great body of the common schools of that State 
to center in and around the district system. It is a question how much longer we should 
wait before taking a step that cannot fail to advance our school interests to a higher 
plane of service and value."— [Ibid. 
(See, also, extracts fiom Beports of Commissioner of Education, 1873, '76.) 

TENNESSEE (1874, '75, '84-'87). 

(1874. pp. 14. 16.) " With but few exceptions the school districts in the several counties 
have been declared incorporated towns for the purposes intended by • the various 
chancery courts having jurisdiction."— [John M. Fleming, State Superintendent. 

(1887, pp. 33.34.) "The several incorporated cities and towns within this State may, 
through their boards of mayor and aldermen, establish and maintain, within their 
respective limits, a system of high-graded common schools."— [Act of 1885. 

(P. 38.) "The school district and the civil district are identical, except where the 
county court, through its comraissioners, establish a school district regardless of civil 
district lines."— [Prank M. Smith, State Superintendent. 

(See. also, extracts from repoits of Commissioner of Education, 1874.) 
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_.!!S^ ??■,'■,?■' ,. 1' Bftr-one cities and towna haWiie oonlrol of the public schools 
within their llmlU, • • * only tbirty-foar made reportH (or the year ondlncATiBiiBt 
ai, 18M. ■ • •Bevenleenpltlea and towEB have asaumedoontrol of their Hchoola since 
apportioDment for the year 1883-84."— [B. M, lialier, State StmerinteudOQt. 
(See. alBO, extcacta from reports of CommlBHlrmer of Education, 1811, 'J8, 'BB.l 



VERMONT (1 



j.'^S'-.P- ^-l ..",'''1'« multiplication of diBtricte by diTieion and snbdtvisioa into 
aiBtncte so small !□ leTriiory and weak Id reeourcea ae to make the support of schools 
Bcomparatively severe burden upon Individuals, mar bementioned as one of the great- 
'^.ti'P"™"*^^^ '" t''?,K?''"^""'P''''™ment of aehoolB."— [J- H.Adams, State Secretary. 
11B«S, pp. JOS, 106.) The letial provisions for territcirial orBanization into local dislrloEs 
ftre nearly Identical In the two States, ao far as the Yermont law eiteEds ; but there are 
OfrtalnprotiBlpDBin theMaBsachusetlslBW not (onodln the other. There, towns mar 
)lon of tile school- bouse a and other 
school-bouBos and all conveniences 



Te years hare desired to obtain 
ot Kraded scUoola, throuicb a C 
7 fajlfd, after oblaininft a — '' ■ 



'ulty ot deallnswith the praotioal 
property. "-Ilbid, 
the report of is^o. and was recom- 
on of the LealBlature, Thatyeaj 
abolish ai^bool diatricts therein 



, ot Education, laiO, '71, '73, 'T», '76, '77, 

VIRGINIA (IBli-Tl, 'M-'SB)^ 

(1873, parti., p. t: part II.. pp. 8-iG.I " If counties con tin a a lo reduce the number and 
consequently to enlerRe llie size of the townabirs, Eonie chnnees will have to be made 
in reference to distrieiB. Either tniftees must be paid, or the dittrlcls muat be madft 
smaller. The foimer olternBtive Is ereetly preferable. It is enunlly cheap and far 
better to pay three mpn lo fetfeone larae dislrfpt than to eubdivliie the dfrtiict and 
pay three clerka. But while too erfflt extension should be avoided, the area ahoald be 
sufflclent to Insure a Kood cIbfh of ofBoers, and a work of suflleient msBnitude to excite 
tbe Interest of Bubslanllal citizens, Superior minds will often accept large reBponsl- 
bilities where they would not be troubled by fniall ones. A claes of men can be induced 
to mansKe the educaHonal sffalrs ol a third of a county, who woold not be troubled 
wllhaslDBlesobool-houfe; If (bey ccnfentPd lo sene the Fcial! affair, 60 InslBiilfloant 
a concern would tall to call out their beet efTorts, Hence the Importance of extending 
the diBtrict suiBclently lo make the admlnlsl ration of 11b sffBire an object of diKnIty 
and responsibility. The sutfreees of Ibe eicat majority of experienced school men 
favor the territoria! Id en tl Oca II on of the township and the pchool district. • • • 
But, most unfortunately lor our echool oporstiona, tbe township syBteni In 'VirKlnlft bas 
not been heartily accepted or judiciously worked. ' • • In a majority of the 
counties the size of the townfhip WHS made lartte beycnd precedent. • • • Tbe 
rechless splitting of nelehborboods alluded to eboie was aflflRrant violation of the law, 
and a conlempluoua dfsreaard for the educational Interests of the people. • • • 
For reasons already slven. 1 shruld look with alarm upon any moyement to make tbe 
diEtrictsrmnUer, or break tbe wedlock between township dnd district."— IW. B, BalTDer. 
BtBle Superintendent, 

(3871, pp. 78-79), '" The county superintendents are quoted on tbe sobiect ot pub- 
districls. Id spite ot Ihe special dllBcullles referred to aboie. only eleven conDtles 
out of the torty-aeven report in favor of sub districts."— [Ibid. 
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(1876, p. 11.) "The trustees manase the property and the revenues of each school 
district, which in Yirfirinia corresponas with the magisterial district."— [Ibid. 
L (See, also, extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, I880.) 

' WEST VIRGINIA (1881-84). 

(See extracts from reports of Commissioner of Education, 1872, '76.) 

WISCONSIN (1868-70. '74-'84). 

(1808, pp. 88-36, 46, 47.) " Our first firreat want is the township system of school govern- 
ment." — [A. J. Craie, State Superintendent. 

(1869, pp. 26-88.) Gives the law of 1869. permittinfiT towns to adopt the township system, 
with a strong argument in its favor. —[Ibid. 

(1870, pp. 27-30. ) " It is a matter of some disappointment to the friends of the township 
system that the experiment has been tried in so few cases, the past year, and that it has 
been abandoned in some instances where adopted. This, however, is no ariirument 
afirainst the desirability of the system. The change from the old to the new is (generally 
slow and attended with «rreat difficulty. Personal considerations were involved, and not 
the merits of the question, in the returns of the towns alluded to above to independent 
diBtri<ts."— [Samuel Fellows, State Superintendent. 

(1874, pp. vii, Ixix-lxxx.) " The adoption of the township system of government would 
be a firreat advance over the present independent and weak district system. To the con- 
sideration of this subject attention is earnestly directed. * * * It is the substantially 
unanimous opinion of the highest educational authorities of the country that the 
division of towns into petty, independent districts is an indefensible source of weakness 
to the educational system. * * * The wretched character of the district system ia not 
a Question, It is a proved and admitted fact. InteUiRent men have differed as to the 
merits of this or that scheme for the establishment of intermediate schools, but since 
the days of Horace Mann, they have held but one opinion respeotinff the unfortunate 
subdivision of a town into subdistricts. * * * That they will be thus supplanted at 
no very distant dav is certain. The results of the town plan are so obvious that even 
the force of tradition and of habit must yield at last to intelligent conviction."— 
[Edward Searins, State Superintendent. 

(1876. pp. 33-64.) Proposes, as Introductory to the township system, laws encouraerinff 
the voluntary creation of town high schools, and providing for uniform and free text- 
books.— [Ibid. 

(1877, p. Ixi.) " (4) The township to be the smallest unit of territory in school govern- 
ment, the schools of the same to be under the management of a township board elected 
by the people.— [Ibid. 

(1878. pp. 46-48.) "The present permissive law was intended as an experiment. 
Though well-devised in the main, it retains too much of the present system, and should 
be carefully recast."- [Wm. C. Whitford, State Superintendent. 

(1879, pp. 60-64.) "In contrasting the. history of the two svstems the striking fact is 
presented that where the independent district has prevailed and where it still oDtains 
it has been constantly complained of by all intelligent school men of much experience 
as singularly defective, as standing very much in the way of general progress and the 
elevation of the public schools ; while of the town system no such complaints have been 
made ; it has always and everywhere given general satisfaction, the exceptions being 
merely in the few cases where it has been departed from, as in Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
in the allowance of the division of the town or the promotion of an irregular organ- 
ization not embracing a whole town, but perhaps parts of towns, or only a village 
and some adjacent territory."— [Ibid. 

(1881, pjp. xuv, xlv.) '* The experience of the State has confirmed my conviction from 
the beginning that this system would never obtain, on the optional plan, a general 
foothold in our towns. Our citizens must accept the methods employed in other States 
for its adoption before its superior advantages will be known throughout our own 
State. A law enforcing its introduction into all towns where not now in operation 
would doubtless receive at first considerable opposition, but it would shortly be 
acauiesced in by the school districts."— [Ibid. 

(See extracts from reports of Commissioner oflEducation, 1870, '71, *72, *74, '75, *77, 
'84, '86.) 



UI. EXTRACTS FBOM BEFOBTS OF THE GOMMISSIONEB OF 

EDUCATION. 

Beports of the Commissioners of Education (1867, pp. 70-86): 

(1867, p. 416.) "The school district system then established nad lor its object the 
welfare of every preciDct and district hamlet in the land. This measure, though 
energetically denounced by some modern educational functionaries, was approved 
universally at the time of its adoption."— [Rev. Charles Hammond (extract). 

(1870, p. 112, IllinoiP.) " The adoption of the township system is believed to be the only 
effectual remedy for the evil." 

(1871, p. 162. Iowa.) " The township system is advocated, and the experience of other 
Stiates cited in its support, while many independent reasons for adopting it are given.'^ 

(Page 173, Kansas.) " In our own State iust now peculiar obstacles lie in the way of 
this township system of districting. The civil townships are irregular, and rarely 
coincide with the congressional townships. The school districts are formed without 
any reference to either civil or congressional township lines. The settlements are 
ohiefiy along the valleys and water courses. * * * All that*the people can hope to 
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aooompllBh at preRent, therefore, is an approximation toward the concentration and 
cooperation which the township system is desi«rned to effect. To this end, two. three 
or four sohooi districts could often consolidate for the purpose of maintainint; a district 
-school with the very best results." 
(Page 276, New Hampshire.) ** The district system works unequally and unjustly, 

fivinf? the rural districts slow, poor schools, when four-flfths of the children of the 
tate receive no further education than is afforded by the district school. The superin- 
tendent, Anthony C. Hardy, warmly urges the entire abolition of the district schools." 

(Page 356, Vermont) ** Lttters upon the subject are also submitted from town super- 
intendents throughout the State, showing a general feeling in favor of the town or 
municipal system." 

(Page 372, Wisconsin.) " The evil is one which can be remedied only * * * by the 
creneral adoption of the school system." 

(P. 200, Mississippi.) "Each county constitutes one school district, but any incorpo- 
rated city of more than 6,000 inhabitants constitutes a separate district * ♦ ♦ The 
board of county supervisors and the city council of any incorporated city of more than 
U.ooo inhabitants, appoint six school directors in each district, for three years, who 
receive three dollars a day for actual service. They are made a corporate body, with 
.power to sue and be sued." 

(P. 263, Ohio.) "It is believed that the present mongrel system should give place to 
the purely township system." 

(P. 291, Vermont) "An enumeration of some of the prominent obstacles in the way 
of the efficiency of the schools, embraces fifteen different items, ten of which at least, if 
not more, are evidently owing to the prevalence of the district system of supervision 
instead of the town system." 

(P. 302, Wisconsin.) " It is believed that as soon as the system is clearly understood, 
it will be adopted by a large number of towns, and will prove to be a great improvement 
upon the present system." 

(1872, p. 120, Kansas.) "This [congressional township system of districting] is one of 
the great reforms essentially necessary to secure a harmonious and uniform operation 
of the public school system of Kansas. No State which has once tried it is willing to go 
back to the old independent district system." 

( P. 141. Maine.) " The excitement kindled a year ago by an apprehension of the loss 
of 'ancient rights* in the restriction of school-district privileges, has largely given 

Elace to consideration of the superior value of the town plan. Lewiston, Auburn, 
lisbon, Orono, and a few other towns, have abolished the district system and adopted 
the municipal form, with the happiest results, and with especial advantage to the out- 
lying rural districts. Such has been the consequence wherever the change has been 
made — better school -houses, superior teaching, larger schools." 

(P. 219,220, New Hampshire.) "In June, 1870, an act was passed enabling towns to 
abolish school districts in certain cases. Under this act the town of.Mllford has 
adopted the town system with marked success." 

(P. 271, Ohio.) " It is no wonder that a system so cumbrous [as ours] and complicated 
should prove a fruitful source of neglect, perplexity, misunderstanding and litigation." 

(P. 336, Vermont) "The town system is advocated by all the teachers of the State, 
and by a majority of the town superintendents, and the leading educational sentiment 
of the State is decidedly in favor of it" 

(P. 362, West Virginia.) "An indiscriminate organization of independent districts is 
believed to be at variance with some of the prominent features of our system, and. 
otherwise injurious." 

(P. 368, Wisconsin.) "The general drift of intelligent opinion in this, as in other 
■States, has been toward a preference for the * town system of school government' " 

(1873, P. 40.) " Within the past year several towns have adopted the union district 
system. Only one town that has given it a trial has abandoned it One has both 
renounced it and returned to it within a year. The erroneous idea that it cannot be 
•advantageously introduced except in compactly settled towns is slowly disappearinfir. 
Two towns of quite limited and scattered population have recently adopted it' 

(P. 117, Kansas.) "The system of graded schools has been adopted in nine of the 
principal towns and cities of the State." 

(P. 194, Michigan) " The union or graded schools are exerting a very general influence 
over the educational interests of the State. * * * It is believed that the system, in a 
«omewhat modified form may be introduced with great benefit in the more thickly 
settled farming districts by forming the schools of the township into one under the 
■direction of one board of officers." 

(P. 235, Nebraska.) " The objectionable features of this [district] system are admitted, 
but it is remarked that ' in a sparsely settled State it would be nearly impossible to 
adopt the township plan.' " 

(P. 248, New Hampshire.) "The only effectual way to improve these schools is to 
abolish the district and adopt the town system." 

(P. 263, New Jersey.) " A still further reduction in the number of officers can be made 
by adopting the township system. This change, it is believed, would strengthen still 
more the general school system and add greatly to its efficiency." 

(P. 300. North Carolina.) "The school districts should be laid off not less than four 
miles square." 

(Pp. 310-311, Ohio.) " The recommendation made in the last annual report, that 'the 
numberof local directors in each subdistrict be reduced from three to one, and that 
the management and control of all the schools in each township be transferred to the 
township board.* is repeated." 

(P. 354, Rhode Island.) " The board of education expresses the belief that the district 
system is unfavorable to the school interests of a town, and recommends that it be 
abolished." 

(1874, pp. 156-67. Maine [Orono.]) " In conclusion, allow me to add that I consider the 
workings of the ' town plan ' eminently satisfactory to our people generally." 
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(P. 220, Minnesota.) "There can be no doubt that irreat advantaees would result to 
our schorls, could the purely township plan of actual manai^ement be adopted." 

(P. 230, Mississippi.) "It would greatly simplify matters if the separate district 
system were abolished, excepting in towns and cities of over five thousand inhabi- 
tants." 

(P. '266, New Hampshire.) *'A majority of the town superintendents and the best 
teachers of the State are in favor of the adoption of the town system." 

(P. 318-19, North Carolina.) " In each township there shall be biennially elected by the 
qualified voters thereof a school committee of three persons. * * * The school 
committee of the several townships shall lay off their respective townships into con- 
venient school districts, consulting as far as practicable the convenience of the neigh- 
borhood and the wishes of persons interested, and disregarding the township lines- 
where convenience requires it; * * ♦ shall have authority to employ and dismiss 
teachers of the schools within their townships, and shall determine the pay per month 
to be paid the same." 

(P. 397, Tennessee.) "In accordance with a provision of the school law, the school 
districts of the State have been incorporated as towns for the purposes intended." 

(P. 410. Texas.) "One of the greatest difficulties in the administration of the public 
school system has grown out of the disposition of directors to create a multiplicity of 
independent school districts, thus weakening the power and efficiency of the system by 
innumerable divisions. To obviate this difficulty the superintendent suggested the 
annulling of all former action in this matter, and the division of counties into school 
districts corresponding in boundary with the magistrates' precincts. In order to pre- 
serve the representative spirit of the law, it was recommended that the legal board of 
trustees for each district appoint, as coadjutors to themselves, three looal trustees for 
each school in operation. In most of the counties the directors were ready to adopt the 
plan suggested, and their action has. with one exception, given satisfaction." 

(P. 417, Vermont.) " The [township] law should be so modified as to make it binding 
upon all the towns of the State, at least for a term of years sufficient to give it a fair 
tnal, or else it should be repealed." 
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(P. 450, Wisconsin.) " The wretched condition of the district system is not a question. 
It is a proved and admitted fact." 

(1876, p. 377, Rhode Island.) "The commissioner, therefore, recommends the passage 
by the Legislature of such an act as shall grant to every town the right, by vote of the 
citizens thereof in legal town meeting, to abolish its districts and make such changes 
and transfers of property as shall be needful." 

(P. 463, Wisconsin.) "The superintendent gives an outline of a scheme of such a sys- 
tem as he thinks will accomplish the desired results. The main features of it are * * * 
the township system of school government" 

(1876, p 78, 79, Illinois.) "Then [1837] * * ♦ an act ♦ * * made provipion for * * * 
the election of five township trustees of schools in place- of the three trustees of school 
lands * * *; for their subsequent superintendence of ' the business and affairs of the 
township in relation to education and to schools generally.* * * * February 26, 1841. 
came a complete revision of the school laws, restoring the three township trustees of 
school lands. * * * As many of these schools as the inhabitants should desire were to 
be established in each school district, and for each school organized three trustees 
were to be elected, to have a general supervision of its management. The rather anom- 
alous provision, almost peculiar to this State, of three school directors to be elected in 
each district of an incorporated township for a term of two years, was also introduced 
Into this law; these directors to be additional to the three trustees of each school and 
to the five township trustees of schools, and to have the care of building school-houses, 
supplying them with furniture, employing teachers, visiting the schools, making regu- 
lations for them. * * * [ThelawofFftbniary 15, 1885] retained * * * the same town- 
ship and district school boards. * * * The system thus inaugurated continues, sub- 
stantially, the State system to this day." 

(P. 154, Maine.) [By the law of 1821] in each town and plantation there was to be chosen, 
at the annual meeting, a superintending school committee, * * * whose duty it 
should be to examine school masters and school mistresses proposing to teach school. 

* * ♦ For each school district there was to be chosen, at the annual town meeting, an 
agent, whose duty it should be to hire duly licensed school masters or school mistresses. 

* * * The several towns and plantations were authorized to determine the number 
and assign the limits of school districts. * * * Districts were to determine for them- 
selves, at a duly called meeting, as to the erection, repair, furnishing, purchasing, or 
removing a school-house." 

(Pp. 179, 180, Massachusetts.) "It was in this revision of 1789 that, in ' consequence of 
the dispersed situation of the Inhabitants of several towns, making it difficult to collect 
the children in any one place for instruction, such towns were authorized to determine 
and define, in a town meeting called for that purpose, the limits of school districts. A 
supplementary law of the next year allowed the further privilege of district taxation for 
school-houses. Both these concessions were merciful allowances to people in embar- 
rassed circumstances, and the kind spirit of them is deserving of respect; bufthey 
proved to be the germ of a miserable district system, from which Massachusetts has 
only recently escaped, and ^hich. too generally adopted elsewhere instead of the better 
township system, has been the fruitful parent of ungraded, ill-managed, and poorly 
Instructed schools." 

(P. 214, Minnesota.) " The remedy consists in abolishing the petty districts." 

( P. 222, Mississippi.) " With slight amendments in 1836 and 1839, and the Revised Code 
of 1867. the system thus outlined [acts of 1818, 1821], seems to have prevailed until the 
approach of the civil war. * * * The townsnip'trustees appear to have been the chief 
managers, and academies aswell as common schools were aided by them in their work." 

(P. 241. Nebraska.) " September, 1858, * * * the separate district plan was abolished 
and a township plan adopted. * * * In his first report to the Legislature, January 4, 
I860, he [William E. Harvey, State School Commissioner], says: 'Much difficulty has been 
experienced in the organization of our common school system from the indefiniteness- 
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of the word "township " ia the law, aad as there are no civil or municipal townships in 
the territory, and no law for their orfranization, but little could be done outside of the 
incorporated cities and towns.' " 

(P. 254. New Hampshire.) "Down to the present century the town was the school 
unit. * * * Bat in 1805 (December twenty-eifi:hth), asrain followin«r the lead of Massa- 
chusetts, an act was passed to empower the towns to divide into school districts. * • * 
And so for the sake of having schools within easy reach of the pupils, a system has 
oome in which has hindered proper firradinf?, has divided schools almost into nothing- 
ness, has made it impossible to secure for half of them good teachers, and has driven 
over the supervision of them, in a f^reat defirree. to such persons as could be had rather 
than to such as would be most desirable." 

(P. 277, New York.) *' The Superintendent believes that the necessity for the present 
system has ceased, and that the schools would be materially benefited, the auality of the 
instruction improved, the attendance increased, and supervision made more thorough 
by adopting the township system." 

I i\P. 412. West Virginia,) " This system (of 1863) embraced the ofllcers before mentioned, 
with township boards of education, and, after 1866, district trustees appointed by those 
boards. * * * The law (of 1873) retained * * * the township boards of education, 
but as embarrassments had grown out of having three trustees in the districts into 
which townships had been divided only one trustee for these was now allowed, and he to 
be elected by the people of the district instead of being appointed by the township board. 
The township, too, was now again made the one school district, as it had been origin- 
ally under the laws of 1863 and 1866, and former districts were made subdistricts." 

(P. 268, Wisconsin.) "Any town in this State may. by a vote of the inhabitants, adopt 
a township system. * * * * That portion of the people of the county [Chippewa] 
who conduct their schools upon the township plan, are well satisfied with them. On 
comparison, it must be admitted that these schools excel all others. The fact is 
undeniable.*" 

(1878, p. xl.) *' In Ohio, very active measures are in progress for the improvement of 
the district schools. * * * President B. H. Hinsdale presented three public reforms 
as calling for speedy legislative action: (1) The creation of the township system." — 
John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner. 

(P. 130. Minnesota.) "The superintendent advises the adoption of the township 
system." 

(P. 150, Nebraska.) "As a remedy for the evils often resulting from a too minute 
division of districts, an amendment to the law is suggested providing that before a dis- 
trict is divided there be a two- thirds majority petition to that effect reauired, instead of 
a simple majority, as at present." 

(P. 157. New Hampshire.) Many towns are agitating the question of a consolidation 
of districts, and this consolidation, it is believed, will eventually come." 

(P. 173, New York.) "In his efforts to secure * * ♦ the general adoption of the 
township system, which would do much to effect the improvement sought, the Super- 
intendent [Mr. Gilmour] has been only partially successful." 

(P. 191. Ohio.) "The remedy for these evils. Mr, Barnes believes, is to place the 
schools of a whole township under control of a board of education." 

(P. 206, Pennsylvania.) " The township is the ideal rural school district, but independ- 
ent districts, composed of parts of townships, are allowed." 

(P. 234, Texas. ) The two features which distinguish it from similar laws in most other 
States, namely, the community instead of the district system, and the plan of general 
appropriation instead of local taxation, are favorably regarded by the people. The 
community system, not unknown in other States, though differently designated there, 
is one which allows of a voluntary association of contiguous families for the support of 
a school or schools, and the education of their children, without regard to the custom- 
ary district lines." 

(1879, p. 16, California.) "Owing to the incapacity or freauent neglect of local school 
officers, one-half of the school money is wasted, a difficulty which he [Superintendent 
Oarr] thinks might be obviated by substituting the township system of supervision." 

(P. 104, Massachusetts.) " Secretary Dickinson * * * urges the maintenance of the 
town system." 

(P. 167, New York.) " The Superintendent is satisfied that educational interests will 
be promoted if this [township] system prevailed throughout the State, but he considers 
that it would be unwise to make sudden radical changes, and suggests that the Legis- 
lature pass an act conferring on legal voters in towns the right to change from the 
school district system to the township system." 

(P. 238, Vermont ) " Quotations are given from emihent educators to show the superi- 
ority of the town over the district system, and the Superintendent [Edward Oonanti 
gives it as his opinion that the latter system is a hindrance to the maintenance of good 
schools and to the improvement of all that makes them good." 

(1880, p. 90, Iowa.) The same law [of 1872] authorized the formation of independent 
districts from the subdistricts of a township whenever desired by a majority of the 
electors. In 1876 provision was made for the substitution of the township Bystem for 
that of independent districts, at the will of a majority of the voters in the civil 
township." 

(P. 126, Maine.) "In 1870 a law was passed authorizing towns to abolish the school 
districts and conduct the schools on the township plan, but it does not seem to have 
been extensively acted on, the district system still largely prevailing." 

(P. 318, Vermont.) " In 1870-71 towns were authorized to abolish their school districts." 

(P. 326, Virginia.) " In 1877-78 arrangements were made to determine the boundaries 
of subdistricts for white and black schdols." 

(1882-83, p. 95, Maine.) "The abolition of the outgrown, wasteful, inequitable and 
iniquitous school district system, is said to have made slow progress during the year ; 
only two towns having changed to the town plan." 

( F. 109. Massachusetts. ) " The only notable legislation of the year was an act to abolish 
at the close of 1882 the district school system, which for many years has been an inoubus 
in progress in the little country neighborhoods where it had survived." 
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IKP. 193, North Carollaa.) " The State SuperiQtendent says that the people demanded 
adivialoaof districts iato smaller ones, each oaewaating: the school near his house; 
that the county boards, yielding to the pressure of petitions, divided a district already 
too small into two." 

(Pp. '200. 20L. Ohio.) "A very sufffcestive comparison in the State report shows that it 
costs more bv two dollars and forty-six cents per pupil to educate the children of Ohio 
than those of Pennsylvania for the same time. About the same proportion Is shown by 
a comparison with Indiana and Wiscoasin. The commissioner lO. F. De Wolf] repeats 
the recommendations of last year for new lesrlslatlon: (i) to place the schools of each 
township under a single board of education." 

(1883-84. p.zxxiv.) 'The experience of the country showing the advantages of the 
township system over the district system has been constantly noted in these reports. 
The movement in favor of the former Is extending. Mr. Patterson, of New Hampshire, 
observes that several towns have adopted the system, and, so far as he Icnows. are 
pleased with the chanjge."— [John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner. 

(P. 12, Arkansas.) "To remedy all this the Superintendent [W. E. Thompson] urges: 
(6) a township system, instead of or with the district one." 

(P. 90, Kansas.) "The Superintendent [H. 0. Speer] says that the weakness of the school 
system lies in the independent districts. He suggests two remedies: organize the State 
on the township plan." 

(P. 99, Kentucky.) "In Article VII. [of the new edition of the School Laws of 1884], 
which provides for * reforming and laying off districts,' sections are added defining the 
area of the new district and the number of children to be included." 

(P. 112, ]tfaine.) "And the fact that Maine is thus steadily descending in the scale of 
school towns suggests the inquiry whether the district system, which is largely respon- 
sible for it, cannot be overthrown as it has been in other States, and the more effective 
township system be adopted in its place, as has been often recommended in reports 
from this State." 

(P. 128, Massachusetts.) "The minor school districts, always a hindrance* to great 
educational success, having been abolished in 1883, towns now form the units of the 
State school system." 

(P. 266, Vermont) "There was a diminution in school districts, resulting from a sub- 
stitution of the town system, with its graded schools and better pay for teachers. * * * 
Nearly every town superintendent reporting advocates the town system. * * • At the 
session of 1884 it was enacted that each to wo in which the district system exists shall, at 
the annual meeting of the town in 1885 and 1886. vote upon the CLuestion of adopting the 
town system." 

(P. 282. Wisconsin.) "Sixteen towns adopted the township system in 1882. '83 ; four 
more did so the next year." 

(1884, '85, p. 5, Alabama.) "New legislation. * * * Three township trustees in a 
number of counties are provided for to have immediate supervision of the public 
schools in their respective townships ; in some instances these are elected by the people, 
in others appointed by the county superintendent." 

( P. 13. Arkansas. ) " New legislation. (4.) The county court is given the right to form 
new school districts, or change the boundaries of existing ones, on a petition from a 
majority of all the electors in the territory of the districts to be affected by the change." 

(P. 19, California.) " March 3, 1885, the code was amended to the effect that no new 
district should be formed unless the parents or guardians of at least fifteen census 
children (6-17), resident in such proposed new district and residing more than a mile 
from any school-house, present a petition to their school superintendent setting forth 
the boundaries of the new district asked for." 

(P. 34, Connecticut.) " And that, consequently, there is need of a better organization 
of the s|hool system by transferring the power of district meetings to town meetings, 
and by^iiting the powers of school visitors and district committees in the hands of a 
town committee." 

(P. 70, Indiana.) " The plan of school management by town trustees, conferring, as It 
does, large powers upon one man, has in the case of a few trustees, proved a tempta- 
tion to fraud too great to be resisted." 

(Pp. 108, 109, Maine.) " Eight towns abolished the district system at theirlast annual 
meetings, and two which voted to abolish last year decided to return to the old system ; 
BO that the net gain in this direction was but six. This, the Superintendent [N. A. 
Liuce] thinks, does not express the full measure of the growth of the sentiment in favor 
of the abolition of the system. * * * An act of March 6, 1885, makes the abolition of 
the school districts carry with it an abolition of all minor districts that have been 
formed bv such towns in concurrence with other towns, and all districts that have been 
chartered by act of the Legislature. Districts thus abolished may not be reSstab- 
lished within three years following." 

(Pp. 176-179, New Hampshire.) "The public school system of New Hampshire has 
entered upon a new era, inaugurated by the new legislation since 1883. The most 
important feature of this is the change from the old district system, which has been 
abolished, the town being the unit This change was widely called for and is fully 
approved." - 

(P. 240, Rhode Island.) " Under the permissive law of 1884 one town has changed from 
the old district to the town system, and public sentiment throughout the State was 
slowly but surely changing in that direction." 

(P. 265, VermoQt.) *" An encouraging condition of the educational condition continues 
to be an increasing number of towns adopting the town system." 

(1885-86, p. 25. Arkansas.) " The Superintendent recommends the abolition of the 
present school district, except those organized under the speciar act for cities and 
towns, and the making of each civil or political township a scnool district, under the 
control and management of three directors." 

(P. 28, Illinois.) "The Superintendent of Public Instruction earnestly recommends 
the change from the present district system to the township system in school adminis- 
tration." 
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(P. 29, Indiana.) *' At first every school district was independent, with a school board 
of its own. This plan was found to be Ineffective, wast-eful and extravagant. All the 
districts of the township were, therefore, united into a school corporation under a 
responsible trustee. This is a great step in advance. Order began to prevail and some 
life appeared in the schools." 

(P. 30, Maine.) *' The State Superintendent suggests * ♦ * (3) a law, summarily 
abolishing the school district system in all the towns of the State." 

(P. 30, Massachusetts.) "It is the towns, and the towns alone, that can properly be 
entrusted with the education of its children." 

(P. 33, New Hampshire.) " An act, approved August 13, 1886, to abolish the district sys- 
tem and establish the town system, went into effect March 1, 1886. New Hampshire ia 
the third New England State to adopt this system. ♦ * * No one can fail to see that 
the new law, while it may slightly restrict the privileges of a few, is frjamed in the 
general interest, and especially of the sparsely settled districts." 

(P. 37, Texas.) "Among the improvements made in the school system may be men- 
tioned as the one of greatest importance, the ' district system,' which has been provided 
for a large number of counties. A great portion of the State, however, Is so sparsely 
populated as to make the district system of doubtful feasibility, but it has been demon- 
strated to be superior for the well-populated counties." 

(Page 37, Vermont.) "The question of * the town system* of public schools has 
excited more interest during 1886-86 than any other pertaining to school matters. There 
is a deep conviction that the success of the common schools and the progress of 
education in the State depend very largely upon the decision of this question. It ie 
greatly to the credit of the town system that It has proved a success in nearly every 
town tjiat has given it a five years' trial." 

(Page 39, Dakota.) "Eighty-three counties of the Territory are included in this 
report, sixty-eight of which are under the ' township ' and fifteen under the * dis- 
trict' system. * * • By reason of the imperfect and unsatisfactory condition 
of each of these systems, many independent districts have been created, and quite 
a number of the cities, towns and villages are organized under special laws, all of 
which tend to carry confusion into the general school system, and present difficulties 
in the way of its satisfactory administration. There are some very earnest supporters 
of the township system in the Territory. The feeling in favor of the district system, 
however, has grown most rapidly, and is said to be strongest in oonnties whei;e the 
township system has been tried." 

(P. 63, Arkansas.) "Any incorporated city or town in this State, including the terri- 
tory annexed thereto for school purposes, may be organized as a single school 
district" ^ 

(P. 117, Mississippi.) "No school district can contain less than- twelve square miles, 
nor less than forty-five educable children, except where too great distance or impass- 
able obstructions would debar children from school privileges, in which case a district 
containing not less than twenty children may be established. Any incorporated town 
of 760 or more inhabitants may constitute a separate school district, if the mayor and 
aldermen so elect" 

(P. 124, Nevada. ) " Each county is divided into school districts, but each village, town 
or incorporated city constitutes but one school district." 

(P. 185, Wisconsin.) " Every town which is now or may hereafter be organized in this 
State 'is hereby declared and constiturted one school district for all purposes in this 
chapter hereinafter described. * ♦ * The clerks of the several subdistricts * • 
♦ shall constitute the town board of school directors." 

(P. 193-196. Dakota.) " Every organized school township is hereby declared a distinct 
municipal corporation for school purposes, by the proper corporate name oCschool 
township. School townships may oe organized in any county, whether townaps are 
organized for civil purposes or not. School townships may or may not conform in 
respect to their boundaries to those of civil townships, and may or may not bear the 
same name. All civil townships now organized shall become school townships by the 
election and qualification of the officers thereof as hereinafter provided. * ♦ • Here- 
after all schodl distiict officers shall qualify as herein required for township officers in 
all respects. Officers of school townships and of school districts shall hereafter be 
deemed township r»fflcers within the provisions of the political code- There shall be no 
district or subdistricti* or any territorial subdivisions of a school township. * ♦ • 
The adoption of the system herein provided * * * shall not have the effect to dis- 
continue, abolish, and render null such school districts in their organizations as they 
may now exist in any county, but they shall continue to exist and their officers to act 
as such until all matters between the district and the township are adjusted and the 
property delivered." • 

Discussion of Mr. Babdeen's Paper. 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Commissioner Robert 
W. Jones, of Lewis, who favored the plan and believed it far superior 
to the district system, and thought if the deta,ils could be satisfactorily 
arranged the system might be introduced at once. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, being 
present, was invited to address the association. He explained the 
workings of the township system of that State. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1. That this body appoint a committee of five to prepare a bill 
to create and organize the township system for the State of New York. 
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2. That this bill be laid before the present Legislature at the earliest 
<3ay practicable. 

3. That Mr. Bardeen be chairman of this committee, and that he be 
instructed to select his own committee upon these resolutions. 

Upon these resolutions arose a spirited discussion, many favoring 
immediate action and urging the adoption of the resolutions. Others 
opposed speedy "action, claiming that such a sweeping and important 
change should not be indorsed by this association without more 
knowledge of it on the part of its members, and that no bill should be 
introduced having the sanction of this body without opportunity for 
its examination. Dr. Hoose, by consent, amended his resolutions as 
follows : 

4. That a copy of the bill be supplied to each member of this body. 

5. That Mr. Bardeen be asked to submit to this body to-morrow a 
brief outline of the bill. 

A motion was adopted to lay the matter on the table until to-morrow 
at 10 A. M. 

Continuing the discussion of Mr. Bardeen's paper, Dr. W. E. Shel- 
don, of Boston, was called on, who explained at length the township 
system of Massachusetts. He said no trouble was experienced from 
political entanglements and that there was very little friction in the 
^rorkings of th-e system. Dr. Higbee, by request, answered questions 
by detail in regard to this system as it exists in Pennsylvania, and said, 
" It works so well we are perfectly contented with it as it is." 

The positive testimony of these expert witnesses in favor of the town- 
ship s/stem, fortified thi already atr^ong case presented in the paper, 
reducing the theoretical to the practical, as it were. 

A recess until 2 o'clock and lunch in the building followed. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

The association was called to order at 2 o'clock by the president, 
when Commissioner F. W. Knapp, of Tompkins, read the following 
paper : 

Increasing the District Quota. 

The object of this paper is to shorw the effect that an increase in 
the district quota will produce in the distribution of the State school 
moneys. 'The adjustment of the methods of apportionment will be a 
difficult one, so long as the great cities are constantly increasing in 
wealth and population, and the rural counties and hill-side towns are 
as rapidly depreciating in value and- decreasing in population. In 
the great centers of wealth and culture, schools will be vigorously 
carried forward at any cost. Here the public sentiment will demand 
that they be given proper attention. But in many sections of the 
commonwealth where intellectual culture and discipline are not so 
fully recognized, schools will not advance if made to depend too 
largely on local taxation. Here the absence of culture is shown by 
the lack of interest in the same. It needs no argument, however, 
to prove the inefficiency of many of the rural schools of our State. 
We hear it on every hand, in every educational gathering, from the 
lowest to the highest. Either public opinion does not demand an 
efficient school or else one can not be maintained without making 
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local taxation a burden. What shall be done, then, for these unfor- 
tunate and negleG|ted schools? Shall the great cities be made to 
contribute more to their support ? 

The following chart has been prepared to aid in arriving at a just 
conclusion. The columns represent respectively: 1. Amount received 
in 1888 on apportionnient by the State Superintendent. 2. The 
amount each county or city would have received in 1888 if the district 
quota had been $100. 3. The rate of local taxation for school pur- 
poses. 4. The average number of weeks of school. 5. The average 
weekly wages : 



COUNTY OR CITY. 



Albany : 

towns 

city 

Cohoes 

Allegany 

Broome 

Binghamton. 
Chautauqua . . . 
Cattaraugus... 

Cortland 

Chenango 

Delaware 

Essex 

Erie 

Buffalo 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

JTefiferson 

Kings 

Monroe 

Rochester . . . 

New York 

Oneida 

towns 

XJtica 

Rome 

Onondaga : 

towns 

Syracuse 

St. Lawrence.. 

Sullivan 

Schoharie 

Saratoga 

Steuben 

Tompkins 

Tioga 

Westchester. . . 
Washington .. 

Wyoming 

Warren 

Hudson , 

Oswego 

Poughkeepsie 
Schenectady.. 
Tonkers 



DiBTBICTS. 



1. 



a. 



$29, 582 
49,765 
11,166 
37,637 
41,460 
11,882 
55,231 
47,742 
22,992 
37,444 
42,786 
28,422 

142,659 

94,472 

28,236 

4,064 

57,209 

324,804 
93,225 
55,117 

664, 792 

84,692 

56,602 

21,959 

6,131 

48,561 
36,786 
72,934 
26, 032 
27,663 
42, 231 
64,539 
27,731 
26,983 
66, 575 
39,283 
26,325 
20,838 

4,677 
12,178 
11,801 

7,903 
10,244 



$29,448 
45,985 
10,533 
40,914 
44,187 
11,975 
59,144 
51, 265 
24, 930 
41,096 
47,613 
30,224 

141,034 

91,219 

30,461 

4,555 

61,609 

298,489 
91,883 
53,482 

615,796 

87, 173 

59,573 

21,693 

5,907 



3. 



3.12 

3.33 

3.30 

3.32 

3.77 

4.54 

3.87. 

5.60 

2.29 

2.10 

3.38 

3.47 

3.67 

4 05 

3.95 

3.02 

3.30 

4.81 

3.61 

4.73 

2.34 

2.37 

1.81 

3.11 

2.25 



4. 



50,010 


3.65t 


37,490 


5.79 


78,447 


2.68 


27,483 


4.74 


29,574 


2.93 


44,024 


3.66 


68, 813 


4.40 


28,509 


2.40 


28,723 


4.38 


64,359 


3.52 


41,736 


2.26 


28, 237 


2.03 


22, 189 


3.66 


4,274 


.62 


11, 503 


4.20 


11,205 


2.81 


7,477 


3.06 


9,415 


3.11 



36.6 

38.6 

40.2 

31.4 

37.8 

40.0 

32. 

32.3 

31.1 

30.9 

30.5 

31.5 

33.9* 

38.8 

30.7 

29.3 

30.5* 

41. 

34.5* 

40. 

39. 

hlA 

40. 

37.8 

39 A 

40.0 

30.9* 

32.9 

33.3 

33.9 

32.8 

33.3 

34.0 

42.2* 

33.0 

31.8 

30.3 

40. 

40. 

39.4 

38.4 

39.6 



5. 



$8 45 
15 42 

10 18 
6 85 
6 55 

11 42 

6 94 

7 85 
6 35 
6 67 

6 90 
7.32 

7 46* 
17 05 

6 28 
6 48 
6 68* 
15 12 

8 53* 

12 56 
21 33 

• ••••• 

6 66 

11 73 
10 71 

.7 35 

12 57 

5 42* 

6 44 

7 10 
7 95 
7 31 
7 33 
7 18 

12 64* 
7 17 
7 03 
6 24 

10 30 

10 70 

11 30 

12 65 
18 55 



• Towns, t County. 
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By inspection of this chart it will be seen that with the quota $100 
New York city would have received in 1888 $48,996 less than was 
received; Brooklyn $26,315 less; Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
and XJtica would have received in the aggregrate $8,230 less and the 
smaller cities each a slightly decreased amount. The fourteen 
counties of Allegany, Broome, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Delaware, 
!Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Steuben, St. Lawrence, Scho- 
harie, Sullivan and Warren would have received in the aggregate 
$41,383 more, or an average increase of 7.5 per cent, while the city of 
New York would have deceived 7.3 per cent less. The counties gen- 
erally that would receive the most benefit from the increase in the 
quota to $100 are the ones that are now paying the highest rates of 
local taxation. In the fourteen counties above named the average 
rate last year was $3.73 on $1,000, while in the great metropolis the 
rate was $2.34. With the quota $100, these counties could decrease 
local taxation twenty cpnts on $1,000, varying in the different counties 
from fifteen cents to forty-two cents, and have the same amount of 
money as before, while New York city would need to raise but 
.033 on a $1,000 to make good her loss from an increase in the 
quota. In the five cities of Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany and 
Utica, the same rate (.033 cents) would make good their loss. 

It is not my purpose to present one side of this question in order to 
make an argument in favor of increasing the quota. The rate of 
local taxation for all school purposes has been computed in all the 
cities of the State reported in the' last annual report of State superin- 
tendent, the equalized valuation being computed from data given in 
the last report of the State Assessors. The rate in twenty-five cities 
(excluding Amsterdam and Kingston, not reported) was $3.05 on a 
$1,000. In the twenty-three cities outside of New York and Brooklyn 
the rate was $4.21. In the towns of the State the rate was $2.85. 
The average rate in the ten cou'uties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, 
Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Sullivan, Steuben, Tioga, Warren and 
Ulster was $4.19. A much larger proportion of the money raised in 
cities is expended for school-buildings, sites and apparatus than in the 
country. In the twenty-five cities last year the rate of taxation for 
teachers' wages (assuming that the amount thus . expended, over and 
above that apportioned to districts, was raised by taxation) was the 
same as in the towns, or $1.73. 

The* next apportionment by school commissioners is to be made on 
the basis of aggregate attendance. By this method the large village 
and union schools will absorb a much greater amount of the money 
apportioned by attendance and consequently weaken the poorer rural 
schools. While I believe apportionment by aggregate attendance 
furnishes some stimulus for more regular attendance and longer terms 
of schools, still it should not be to the detriment of those schools that 
are in need of greater care and protection. The following table shows 
the apportionment to the towns of Tompkins and of Cortland County, 
the columns representing, respectively : 1. Amount received in 
1888. 2. Amount each town would have received if apportionment 
had been by aggregate attendance. 3. Amount each town would 
have received if apportionment had been by aggregate attendance 
with quota $100 : 
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Tompkins County. 



TOWNS. 




Caroline. 
Lansing 
Dry den. . 
Groton . . 
Ithaca. .. 
Danby... 
Newfleld 
Ulysses.. 
Enfield . 



DiSTBICTS. 



$2,391 58 
2,518 88 
3,717 92 
2,822 77 
7,253 01 
1,987 01 
2.659 97 
2,567 78 
1,551 17 



$2,343 87 
2,362 03 
3,646 30 
2,776 50 
7,675 14 
1,900 69 
2,612 i9 
2,650 91 
1,502 46 



$2,617 10 
2,629 15 
2,937 44 
2,955 09 
7,269 97 
2,171 10 
2,896 24 
2,720 10 
1, 652 49 



Cincinnatus 
Cortland . . . 
Freetown .. 

Harford 

Lapeer 

Marathon . . 

Virgil 

Wiliett 



Cortland County, 

$835 56 

5,264 01 

840 34 

986 00 

874 66 

1,409 66 

2,141 65 

714 35 



$832 27 

5,349 59 

838 26 

963 49 

871 56 

1,545 06 

2,093 43 

720 33 



$916 12 
5,370 45 

960 58 
1,094 24 

982 70 
1,594 47 
2,449 39 

780 63 



The following tables show the apportionment in two of the towns 
of Tompkins county, the columns representing the same as above: 



Town of Dryden : 

District No. 1 

District No. 2 

District No. 3 

District No. 4 

District No. 5 

District No. 6 

District No. 7 

District No. 8 

District No. 9 

District No. 10 

District No. 11 

District No. 12 

District No. 13 

District No. 14.. 

District No. 15 

District No. 16 

District No. 17 

District No. 18 

District No. 19 

District No. 20 

District No. 21 

District No. 22 

District No. 23 

District No. 24 

District No. 25 

District No. 26 

Total 





DiSTBICTS. 


• 


1. 


a. 


3. 


$7 64 


$4 02 


$2 66 


109 75 


103 09 


118 89 


114 27 


109 15 


122 92 


130 23 


105 19 


120 41 


135 21 


112 27 


125 30 


4 13 


2 69 


1 78 


145 76 


132 24 


138 55 


662 40 


735 86 


741 10 


99 62 


91 31 


111 43 


163 10 


162 21 


158 00 


250 90 


258 17 


272 58 


117 71 


107 39 


122 08 


299 19 


292 35 


295 19 


123 42 


118 09 


129 16 


146 27 


150 06 


148 84 


80 57 


82 50 


105 00 


114 94 


111 11 


124 39 


135 93 


135 14 


140 38 


126 79 


124 17 


133 19 


103 39 


96 02 


114 55 


123 07 


115 97 


127 44 


104 23 


104 05 


119 88 


115 04 


109 94 


123 45 


94 93 


90 16 


110 67 


98 49 


90 12 


110 64 


110 94 


103 03 


118 86 


$3,717 92 


$3,646 30 


$3, 937 44 
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Town of Lansing 

District No. 1 

District No^ 2 

District No. 3 

District No. 4 

District No. 5 

District No. 6 

District No. 7 

District No. 8 

District No. 9 

District No. 10 

District No. 12 

District No, 13 

District No. 14 

District No. 15 

District No. 16 

District No. 17 

District No. 18 

District No. 19 

District No. 20 

District No. 21 

District No. 22 

District No. 23 

Total 



DiSTBICTS. 



1. 



$137 29 
98 36 
106 50 
101 45 
141 64 
147 25 

126 17 
96 23 

190 86 

110 50 

1 88 

127 24 

103 31 
114 21 
117 54 
117 50 
116 37 
122 40 

94 03 

104 42 
113 05 
130 68 



$2,518 88 



$i. 



$117 27 

87 40 

101 20 

95 46 

142 20 

144 15 

122 05 

91 76 

180 00 

100 70 



112 40 

97 72 

109 40 

119 70 

102 62 

103 30 
115 00 

87 45 

94 88 

107 16 

130 21 



$2,362 03 



3. 



$128 81 
108 58 
118 09 
114' 68 
144 18 
146 13 
131 48 
111 39 
170 12 
117 45 



125 18 
115 35 
153 20 
130 05 

118 10 

119 25 

126 88 
108 64 
112 93 
121 60 
137 06 



$2,629 15 



These two towns are average towns of the State and the effect 
produced here will be but slisfhtly modified in other counties. From 
these tables it will be seen that the poorer country schools will lose 
from eight to twenty-five dollars each by the change to aggregate 
attendance, while if the quota were $100 these schools would receive 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars more than they will receive by 
aggregate attendance. 

Another important factor not to be overlooked in this connection is 
the increase in population, and the much more rapid increase in the 
cities than in the towns. During the decade from 1870 to 1880 the 
growth in population in New York State was 15.9 per cent, while the 
growth, in New York city and Brooklyn was thirty per cent. If the 
same increase is shown during the next decade the population of the 
State in 1890 will be 5,841,000, and of the two great cities 2,348,000. 
But the eight counties — Chenango, Delaware, Oswego, Putnam, Scho- 
harie, Schuyler, Sullivan and Washington — had less population in 1880 
than in 1870, and the fourteen counties — Allegany, Cortland, Genesee, 
Greene, Jefferson, Livingston, Madison, St. Lawrence, Ulster, Tomp- 
kins, Wyoming, Yates, Tioga and Seneca — were almost at a standstill 
during that period. Moreover, 379 townships in this State, out of a 
total of 940, show a decrease in population during the same decade, 
while the cities show an increase of from .6 of one per cent in the 
city of Poughkeepsie to 43.4 per cent in -the city of Rochester. What 
means this rapid massing of the people in villages and cities as 
regards the distribution of the State school moneys ? After the 
census of 1890, with the district quota and the aggregate amount to 
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be apportioned unchanged, the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
would receive $85,600 more than in 1888 in the apportionment 
by State Superintendent according to population. The cities of 
Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Troy would receive in the 
aggregate $22,000 more, or $13,000 over and above what they would 
lose by an increase in the quota to $100. Delaware county would 
receive $1,850 less, Chenango $1,730, Sullivan $1,400, CatarauguB 
$2,400 and St. Lawrence $3,700. Even with the quota $100, the twin 
cities would receive after 1890 $47,220 more than they now receive. 

Is it not one of the alarming signs of the times that the country 
towns are becoming so rapidly depopulated, and masses of people 
and wealth are centralizing in favorable localities? One of the 
principles of political economy is that smajl farms, owned by their 
occupants, is the source of the wealth of a country ; and that large 
farms worked by tenants is evidence of the decay, not only of the 
material prosperity of a country, but of manly independence, enter- 
prise and vigor. Goldsmith well illustrates this when he says : 

*' 111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

But my only purpose in this connection is to speak of the effect of 
this changed social state on our public school system, and I can do it 
in no better way than by a quotation from the Binghamton Bepuhlican 
of a recent date : 

"The present tendency is to draw all the sap of the common 
school system out into thjB buckets of the large centers of population 
and wealth. This is revolutionary, and it is an accidental rather than 
an intended resolution. It is an accident which has grown almost 
imperceptibly out of the invention of the steam-engine and the 
construction of the railroads. The railroads mass the business of 
the country and the business capital upon steam centers. But it^is 
not possible to mass the common school system of the State upon the 
steam centers without annihilating the system. The system should 
be, as it was intended to be, as broad and long as the State, and any 
contraction of it, by a parsimonious State policy toward the districts 
th&t are financially weak, will inflict a great wrong and a needless 
injury upon that portion of the people of the State who are the 
source of all the prosperity of the rich cities." 

A few other considerations. The wealth of the cities can pay taxes 
much easier than the wealth of the country by reason of greater pro- 
ductiveness and quicker returns. The person in the city whose 
expenses are from $5,000 to $10,000 a year can pay his city and State 
taxes much easier than the farmer whose total income will not exceed 
$500 to $1,000. Thousands of people go out from the overcrowded 
cities to the summer resorts whose weekly expenditures are greater 
than the annual income of half the farmers in the State. 

Commissioner Lusk in his last annual report says: 

" Over half the towns in the State are bonded from one-third 
our-ninths their real value, and a large per cent of the farms a 
heavily mortgaged. The farmers, after paying interest on their boQ ^ 
and mortgages and paying equal rates with the cities upon thei 
assessed values for State purposes, have a right to demand that loc 
school taxes be more equitably adjusted." 



J 
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A paragraph from the last annual report of the State assessor says : 

** It is estimated that the city of New York derives, rent from publie 
property not taxed, equal at least to the amount paid by that city into 
the State treasury for school purposes. This pro]J)erty in the year 
1875 was estimated to be worth at least $25,000,000. 

In view of these facts and statistics, is it right that the children of 
the cities should have school privileges during thirty-nine and five- 
tenths weeks in the year, under the instruction of teachers receiving 
$17.39 per week, and all this in buildings almost palatial and sup- 
plied with all the appliances and conveniences that modern times can 
invent; while the children of the country can have school privileges 
but thirty-three and three-eighth weeeks in the year, instructed bj 
teachers receiving $7.76 per week, and in buildings that will inspire 
neither learning nor patriotism ? Is there not too great a discrepancy 
in wages between cities and country so long as the rate of local tax- 
ation for that purpose is the same in both ? Would an increase in the 
quota cause an abatement of local interest in the schools most 
benefited thereby? These questions demand careful and earnest 
consideration. The country schools are not ^meeting the needs and 
demands of the times. The cities are supporting theirs with a 
liberality without precedence in any country. Ought they to give 
greater support to the country schools by an increase in the district 
quota to $100 or more ? This grand and magnificent city in which we 
meet is the one to be affected most by a change, and from her we 
expect the protest to come, if from any. We desire no antagonism 
between city and country. We have no prejudices against cities. If 
they are, as some one has said^ "great sores upon the. body politic;** 
they are also the seats of great and laudable enterprise, of culture 
and refinement and learning, the nurseries of art and science, and of 
anything that tends to improve, elevate and dignify mankind." All 
that we ask is simple justice. 

It has come to be accepted in our generation that education is the 
common right of all; that it must be universal; that it is not primarily 
for the good of the child, but for the safety of the State. The life of a 
republic, it has been well said, is a struggle for existence against 
ignorance and the evils which troop in its train. We are told that 
in all educational history there is no approximation to universal edu- 
cation unless that education has been furnished by government. In 
our complex system of States this is primarily the work of State gov- 
ernments. The Empire State of late years has supported its schools 
with a munificence unparalleled in the history of the States, but still 
the declaration is often openly and emphatically made, and perhaps it 
is not wide of the mark, " that the old time district school, with its 
spelling matches, its debating societies, the intellectual center of the 
neighborhood, was better than its successor of to-day. It is doubtful 
whether it will be said of the Garfields of the next generation that on 
their way upward they honored and blessed the common schools as 
instructors." Our State Legislatures of late, in the support of the 
schools, have not recognized, sufficiently at least, the social and eco- 
nomic changes among the people. The large village and city schools 
have been pushed to the front and the common schools have dwindled 
into a state of feebleness. If this policy is continued much longer 
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the system must suffer as a whole. The commou schools must do 
their work well or the effect will be seen throughout all higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Not only this, but the great mass of all the 
people receiye in the primary schools their only training in the duties 
of citizenship. Is it not imperative, then, that this training be made 
thorough and systematic, and that it be made so by more liberal State 
aid ? If districts are too poor, or patrons will not voluntarily tax them- 
selves to support an efficient school, ought not the State, in the exer- 
cise of its parental authority, to do it ? The property of the State is 
responsible for the education of all her children, and if true to her 
interests, poverty will never bar them the enjoyment of primary edu- 
cation. 

In closing, I quote the words of .another : "Think of our institu- 
tions, civil, political and religious, the result of the toil, the. privatioii 
and the blood of our forefathers, and recollecting that their prosperity 
depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, say, if you 
can, that any considerable number of the rising generation shall enter 
upon the duties of sovereignty with passions unrestrained by educa- 
tion, and with minds unable to appreciate the responsible trust com- 
mitted to their charge." 

Discussion of Commissioner F. W. Knapp's Paper. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Kellogg, Keating, Horton, 
Harris, AJ^verson, H. B. Sanford, Callanan, Douglass, -Maxon, Surdam, 
Lusk and others favoring an increase, while Messrs. Crojpsey, of 
Kings, Lockwood and Sandford, of Westchester, opposed, claiming it 
was injustice to their sections. 

Conductor H. R Sanford offered the following : 

Resolved, That as a proper aid to weak districts the first district 
quota should be $100, and each additional quota should be such sum 
as the pro rata distribution of the remainder of the sum now dis- 
tributed as district quotas will give. 

After an amendment referring it to the committee on legislation 
was lost, the resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution, by Commissioner F. W. Knapp, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, Thatu committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
bring this matter before the present Legislature of the State. 

The following paper was then read by Commissioner W. A. Baldwin, 
of Oswego : 

Simple School Apparatus for Bural Districts CoNsmERED as a Branch 

OF Industrial Education. 

Fellow- WORKERS in the Schools of New York State. — I come before 
you to-day at the request of our worthy president, Commissioner 
Lusk, with a few plans and experiences 'gleaned mostly during the 
past year. And these I offer willingly to you to-day, not because I 
think they differ from those of every other commissioner; not because 
I expect that they will come as a wonderful revelation of new plans 
and experiences to any one of you, but simply because I believe in 
this line of work ; and I hope to be helped, and perhaps in some 
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email measure helpful, in the experience. meeting, which I trust will 
be the form which the discussion will take. 

By referring to the program, you will see that the topic assigned is 
"Industrial Education," that broad, indefinite subject on which 
doctors so sadly disagree. Now, as a superintendent of rural schools 
I shall of course be expected to discuss this subject from a rural 
school standpoint, and it seems to me that all of the substantial 
advantages claimed by the most sanguine supporters of the industrial 
educational movement are being gained by the average country boy 
and girl daily on the farm, in the kitchen and in the dairy. Here they 
are obliged to observe carefully, think clearly and act independently, 
but in complete accord with their environment. What, then, I am 
asked, do we need of industrial education in our country schools ? I 
answer, industrial drawing and the application of home lessons to 
their new environment, the school-house and grounds. And now that 
jou may be able to appreciate what is meant by the latter part of 
this very general reply, permit me first to recall to your minds some 
of th6 thoughts which occurred to each one of you as he took his 
fi^rst bird's-eye view of his field of labor. 

Oh, the barrenness of the typical country school-house! What a 
lack of old-time universal interest! What quaint ideas in regard to 
school desks, blackboards, broken stoves and dingy walls! How 
keenly each felt the need of a revival of interest among the people, of 
firmness and care on the part of the commissioners and of an awaken- 
ing on the part of the teachers to the advantages of their surround- 
ings, for what better place on earth for a school than the country. 
Oradually, from youth up, there had doubtless been forming in the 
mind of each a clear conception of an ideal school-house. Right here 
allow me to present my ideal school grounds, school-house and 
interior. And I would remark that though I never expect to see all 
of our school-houses like this ideal, yet I do hope to see school-houses 
so furnished the rule rather than the exception. I would have you 
see then spacious grounds with plenty of shade; in the midst a neat, 
trim school-house, properly ventilated and heated, furnished with 
comfortable desks, plenty of blackboard, a globe, a dictionary, 
charts, maps, a cabinet, made by teacher and pupils, containing 
materials brought in by the pupils for geography, reading, physi- 
ology and history work; walls decorated with work of the pupils, as 
maps, forms and other specimens of the regular school work. What- 
ever may be said in regard to the practicability of this ideal, all will 
agree that it is well to have an ideal. 

And now for experiences. As I went about among my schools, this 
line of work was kept constantly in view. Notes were made of the 
outfit of each school. Suggestions in regard to the preservation of 
maps, the repairing or making of blackboards or erasers, were made 
to teachers who were ready for such suggestions. The trustee was 
interviewed and offered the commissioner's hearty support in anything 
that he might contemplate doing in the way of needed repairs. In 
many cases it was decided to hold special school meetings at which the 
school commissioner should be present to call the attention of the 
patrons to certain urgent needs. And so the work was started all 
along the line. The first really systematic work was be'gun at our 
institute which occurred March 5, 1888. There a room was devoted 

30 
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to an exhibit of simple school apparatus which was gathered from the 
various parts of the commissioner district, mainly by incidental, 
personal work, but in part by the following call whish appeared on 
the program: 

A room or rooms will be devoted to school apparatus. Prof. D. 
Clark, Misses Ida Miller and Cora Famham will receive and arrange 
all apparatus presented. 

Teachers are earnestly requested to bring everything, old or new, 
original or borrowed, in the line of blocks, charts, balls, cards, books, 
reports, etc., etc., which have been found of practical use in the school- 
room. We are especially anxious for simple, practical home-made 
apparatus. 

Four exercises during the week were wholly, or in part, devoted to 
this work. 

First, The question, "How may our country schools be provided 
with school apparatus? " was discussed by the commissioner. 

Second. The question, " Who is responsible for the school property 
during a term of school ? " was discussed by Prof. Clapp. 

Third. An exercise on physiology in our country schools was illus- 
trated with very simple apparatus by Dr. Mary V. Lee. 

Fourth. Work in geography was given by Miss S. J. Walter, in 
which she used some beautiful maps prepared for her by pupil teachers, 
and a little rubber and a lamp-chimney to illustrate the action of air 
when regions of greater and less density were adjacent. 

Conductor Albro very materially assisted in urging on this work. 
Since that time this line of work has gone steadily onward. It has 
been done incidentally, as schools were visited; at our town associa- 
tions, of which we have a great many; at the district association, of 
which we had one, and at special school meetings, where the people 
have in every case (fifteen or sixteen) voted to repair about as their 
commissioner and trustee recommended. In many cases where more 
blackboard was used, they were told that, if they would pay for the 
material, it would cost them nothing to have it applied. In five or six 
cases the offer was accepted, and their commissioner has had the pleas- 
ure of seeing blackboards multiply under his hand. 

The program of our institute for last week contained this announce- 
ment: 

School Apparatus. 

A room or rooms will be devoted to school apparatus and one to 
specimens of regular school work, representing the following lines of 
works: writing, drawing, letter- writing, business forms (as notes, bills 
and receipts), short reproductions, stories and descriptions. More 
definite ideas concerning the above are being given at the town asso- 
ciations and may be ascertained by consulting the member of the com- 
mittee residing in your town. 

The exhibits were of a simple, modest nature; one table with number 
frame, cards, charts and the like; one with a full set of icotton speci- 
mens, woods, corals, shells and other geography specimens; one with 
bones, models and a squirrel skeleton, and other physiology specimens; 
one with familiar science apparatus, and other tables with birds, 
teachers' books and mixed collections for geography and familiar 
science. In one corner of the room was a typical cabinet belonging to 
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the school, and containing varied and valuable material for geography 
and natural history lessons. 

The room devoted to speciiAens of school work contained a small 
but very suggestive exhibit of material taken from the every-day 
v^ork of the school-rooms through the district. The following 
subjects appeared on the program : 

" Collection of Materials for the Cabinet," Miss S. J. Walter ; 
" Liesson on Dry Bones," Dr. Mary V. Lee ; " Composition and Prop- 
erties of Air and Forces Acting TJpon Air," illustrated with simple 
apparatus. Professor Stump. A class was formed of about thirty^ 
they being the ones who first applied, and several lessons were given 
to these by the commissioner during the week. In the first lesson 
they learned to do by doing as follows : 

Liesson I. To cut glass tubing, make alcohol lamp and to bend and 
draw out glass tubing. 

Xjesson II. Make holes in glass tubing or bottles ; make apparatus 
with chimney and rubber membrane to illustrate the action of the 
lungs and diaphragm. 

Lesson m. Ma}ie ordinary pump and force-pump siphon, intermit- 
tent-spring fountains and the like. 

At teachers' meetings through the year the following things are 
recommended to be done if they have' not already been accomplished, 
not all at once, not all in one year, but gradually, one thing at a time 
and " always at it." Everything recommended may be made or easily 
procured by the teacher or pupils if the trustees will buy any needed 
materials; and what trustee will refuse to do that when these matters 
are properly presented to him by teacher, pupils and commissioner ? 
First let the teacher see that the pupils have a proper interest in 
the repair and care of the school grounds and buildings. To this end 
Johnny, the lively boy, may be led to mend the latch, the little boys to 
rake the yard, the girls to make a waste basket, bring soap and 
towels and perhaps a table-spread. Those things which the children 
make or repair they will desire to have preserved. Next the teacher 
may turn her attention to the blackboards, erasers and pointer, all of 
which she should know how to make. 

Yery soon there should begin to appear on the walls signs of the 
work which is being done in the various classes, viz. : 

1. Picture charts, made by teacher and pupil for reading, 
history, geography or general information work. 

2. Physiological charts (very simple), representing the skeleton, 
the digestive organs and the circulatory system. 

3. Picture and script charts combined for reading and language. 

4. Geographical charts to illustrate relative positions and compara- 
tive size of land and water masses; others to show physical features, 
and still others to show productions of certain sections and to show 
the main land and water routes of travel. 

5. History charts to represent old divisions of a country or to 
group some important set of men as explorers. 

6. Niimber charts, made with figures, dots or colored paper, repre- 
senting fractions of circles, etc. 

But this will suffice to show what is meant in the chart line. 
Besides charts there may be pretty mouldings of continental reliefs. 
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clay models of varioas forms studied, similar pasteboard models and 
designs, made of colored paper or splints. Theie should certainly be 
suspended on wires arranged for the purpose, some of the best 
reproduction exercises ; if in physiology, perhaps accompanied with a 
simple drawing of the part studied. Here may also appear letters, 
bills, notes or specimens of the writing done by the little folks. 

Beside these and many other things suspended about the walls 
there should certainly be a cabinet, a receptacle for all sorts of things 
and the pride of the school. It may gradually come to contain a well- 
arranged set of the productions of the vicinity^ vegetable, mineral and 
pictures and some few bones of the animals. Here may be stored 
cotton specimens, stray bits of coral, coal, iron, copper or lead ore, rare 
shells, a star fish, pieces of sandstone, limestone and granite, and in 
fact a very wonderful variety of things obtained mostly by the pupils, 
all used in connection with the regular work in reading, geography, 
history or natural history, thus making the teaching objective, varied 
and lasting. 

The teacher should be able to make, or lead her pupils to make, cubes 
for arithmetic work, a number frame, simple apparatus to illustrate 
the action of the diaphragm and lungs in breathing, the action of 
tendons and muscles, kinds of joints, the properties of air as applied 
to ventilation and winds and the many other simple, familiar, but ill- 
understood phenomena of nature. 

In closing, I might try to show how I believe this kind of work will 
broaden out, interesting the teacher, the pupil and the parent, culti- 
vating the powers of observation, expression, invention and personal 
responsibility of the pupil and insuring a growing respect on the part 
of the pupil for the school property because of personal individual 
interest. If, however, you believe in this line of work, you need no 
arguments of mine to prove that it is good, and if you disbelieve I 
am so extremely modest that I believe that no argument of mine 
would cause you to believe, and so I gladly give way for those more 
able than I to give reasons why this kind of work should bq done 
throughout the State. 

Discussion of Commissioner W, A. Baldwins Paper. 

Professor John F. Woodhull, of New York cit3', discussed this 
paper, and gave in an effective way illustrations of easily made 
apparatus to demonstrate important principles. 

President Lusk announced the following: 

Committees. 

Legislation. — D. D. Metcalf, Oswego ; Commissioners, D. Edgar Par- 
son, Monroe; H. D. Nottingham, Onondaga; F. W. Knapp, Tompkins; 
W. A. Staffin, Erie. 

Auditing. — Commissioners L. F. Stillman, Cortland; William Q. 
Cushman, Franklin; Andrew G. Cropsey, Kings. 

Time and Place. — Commissioners L. O. Wis well, Tioga; Robert W. 
Jones, Lewis; Ira L. Case, Orange. 

Resolutions. — Conductor Charles T. Barnes, Oneida; Commissioner 
W. N. Horton, Chenango; C. E. Surdam, New York. 

Inspectors. — Commissioner W. N. Harris, Saratoga; Dr. William J. 
Milne, Geneseo; Miss Ida L. Griffin, Oswego. 
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Thcbsday Morning, January 10. 

The association convened at 10. Superintendent Marble, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., announced the meeting of the National Teachers* 
A^ssociation at Nashville, Tenn. Among the questions that will be 
considered at this meeting are industrial education, and parochial 
seliools. 

Action on the Death of Dr. John H. French, 

Dr. E. H. Cook offered the following, which was adopted: 
Hesolved, That this association desires to put on record its sense of 
loss in the death of Dr. John H. French, known in almost every 
county of the State as a conductor of teachers' institutes. We revere 
Ixim as a man of high purpose, of self-denying devotion to duty, of 
loyalty to principles and to friends. A great man has gone and we 
sliall not soon forget the lessons he taught or the example he set. 
Dr. James H. Hoose then read the following paper: 

Relation of Normal Schools to the Rural Schools of the State. 

The common school affairs of the State of New York were gathered 
into the outlines of a system duripg the first quarter of this century. 
As the system became more highly organized the need of better 
teaching became more apparent. This need aroused the people to 
inaugurate measures to improve the qualifications of teachers. An 
early measure in this interest was the establishment of the State 
Normal School at Albany, in 1844. The common schools of that date 
were the prominent schools of the State; the school-houses were 
packed full of small boys and stalwart young men, of little girls and 
comely maidens. The normal school arranged a course of study and 
practice that was admirably adapted to the condition of the common 
schools of that period; the course gave to the normal students a good 
preparation to teach the branches that were required to be taught at 
that time in the common schools. A diploma from the normal school 
was made a life certificate to its possessor to teach in ' the common 
schools of the State. 

Another measure inaugurated at an early date to produce 
improved qualifications in teachers of common schools was the teach- 
ers' class in the academy. The State, in establishing these classes, 
has offered, through the Board of Regents, a bonus to the school that 
would organize and conduct a teachers' class; the student received 
free tuition for the time he was a member of the class. The course 
offered in these classes to candidates for teaching has not been 
sufficiently extended and special to create a profession ; and there has 
been no certificate or diploma at the end of the course to give to the 
candidate legal authority to practice his art. Hence, teachers' classes 
have been wanting in the essential spirit and power which constitute 
profession, viz.: A possession of science and art, and legal authority 
to practice that science and art. 

Teachers' institutes are another measure inaugurated to improve 
the qualifications of teachers. Their spirit and power to accomplish 
this purpose reside in the limited instructions, the practical sugges- 
tions and the stimulus of personal contact which attend the meetings. 
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Of late, teachers receive a bonus (their wages) for attending the 
sessions of the institute. But institutes lack the course of study and 
the license which constitute profession. 

Provisions for granting State certificates are another measure to 
aid common schools. But these provisions are professional, in strict- 
ness, only in scholarship and the life certificates to teach. The 
preliminary experience of three years of teaching required of the 
candidate is acquired by him in the schools, without professional 
tuition in the science and art of teaching. The career of the possessor 
of the State certificate is not professional from its beginning, nor is 
it ever so in the highest conception of profession, for critical super- 
vision and special instruction constitute the apprenticeship to 
profession. 

Provisions for granting limited licenses to teachers are measures 
that were inaugurated at an early date. These provisions provide for 
no special course of study and practice as conditions precedent to 
obtaining a license ; they demand more or less acquaintance with the 
subjects to be taught in the schools. All these limited licenses 
issued by school commissioners and boards of education are deficient 
in professional energy. Candidates for these certificates are not 
required to master a special course of study and practice, pursued 
under professional supervision, in order to be eligible to apply for a 
license. The theory of the limited license appears to be that it is a 
goad to compel teachers to make progress. The truly professional 
life certificate is an end that acts as an attraction, a beacon to candi- 
dates ; it coihmands the best energies to secure it, for it is an article 
of freedom and privilege when attained. 

In the meantime, natural causes and effects continued to operate in 
the State. As the country became more populous, and the natural 
resources became more developed, the inhabitants gathered more and 
more into centers — as hamlets, villages, cities. The country districts 
were left with a sparse population. This tendency was well marked 
along in the sixties. The free-school system was established in those 
years; the free, schools and the centers united to organize union 
schools; with union schools came division of labor in them — i. e., 
graded schools; the graded schools took upon themselves courses of 
study that had heretofore been the exclusive prerogative of the 
academies — they became secondary schools of a high grade, fitting 
students for professions, advanced institutions of learning, and for 
the business affairs of a very highly organized form of social and 
business life. The country schools were left small — pupils few and 
young. The term " public schools " began to take the place of " com- 
mon schools," with the appearance of union schools. Our terms now 
are, in general, " rural schools" and " graded schools," as the divisions 
of the public schools. 

The public schools in the centers, thoroughly graded and having 
advanced courses of study, demanded qualifications in teachers quite 
in advance of those which had sufficed previously. The existing means 
of preparing teachers did not meet the changed condition of educa- 
tional affairs in the State. Additional normal schools were opened 
late in the sixties or early in the seventies. These schools adopted 
•several courses of study ihat they might be able to prepare teachers 
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for all grades of the public schools — from primary to the highest 
branches taught. 

The normal schools devote much of their effective energy to strictly 
professional work, that is, to the science of education and the art of 
teaching. Their diploma is a life certificate to teach in the public 
schools of the State, except in those cities where special certificates 
are required by law. Thus it is that the normal schools are profes- 
sional in all strictness; but they are burdened by the necessity of 
doing too great an amount of preparatory work in the branches 
taught in the public schools. 

The multitude of interests in the State have been phenomenally 
active during the past twenty years; society has become more 
intensely differentiated in its complexity of forms of activity; the 
graded schools have become larger, and the rural schools have grown 
smaller in numbers and the pupils who attend them younger in years; 
until some of these schools have five pupils, some three, some only 
one, and sometimes school keeps for days with no pupils whatever. 
Property has aggregated where the people have aggregated; income 
from taxation follows the law of centralization, large in centers and 
small in country districts; small incomes from taxation mean low 
wages of teachers in the rural schools; low wages imply low grades 
of qualifications, for goo^ qualifications command higher wages in 
the graded schools. Graduates *of the normal schools are employed 
in the graded schools, very generally, because of the better wages 
received therein. 

Now to the main question. Can the normal schools do more for the 
rural schools than they are doing? Directly and immediately, no; 
indirectly and mediately, yes, very much more. These schools have 
tried short courses of ten weeks for teachers of rural schools; these 
efforts have been abortive; flat failures for want of patronage. 
Undergraduate normal students teach very generally in the rural 
schools, but these students have not had professional training to 
much extent. 

The discussion of the main question will be continued for brevity 
in the form of a series of propositions : 

I. Make by law the normal school system an integral part of the 
public school system. The normal schools touch the public schools 
only in their diplomas, which are life licenses to teach in the public 
schools; they have, besides, no organic relation with other schools, 
not being permitted under the statute to accept diplomas or certifi- 
cates earned in other institutions, although recommended to the 
normal schools by commissioners and approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

n. Provide in law that the secondary schools of the State — acade- 
mies, seminaries, union schools, high schools, and high class ungraded 
schools even — shall establish a preparatory normal course, approved 
by the normal school authorities; the course shall be uniform 
throughout the State; it should cover in thorough scholarship about 
the equivalent of the present elementary English course of the normal 
schools, omitting the purely professional work of the last year of that 
course. The secondary schools could supplement the requirements 
of the course by observation of teaching, and by a course of lectures 
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on the elements of the science and art of teaching. Let graduation 
from this course be awarded by a limited license to teach in the public 
schools of the State; and let this certificate further entitle, for life, it& 
holder to enter, without examination, the normal schools, and enter at 
once upon the distinctively professional work of those schools. By 
this means those candidates could be graduated from the normal 
schools in one year after entering them. 

III. This preparatory normal course might be substituted in the 
secondary schools for the present teachers' classes; or the teachers* 
classes could be put upon this course. The work should be carried 
forward in the secondary schools by thoroughly experienced, profes- 
sionally qualified teachers, who would thus be responsible to the 
public and normal schools for the quality of their work. The course 
and the work would be somewhat professional in character. 

rV. The normal schools would be enabled through this prepara- 
tory course to do less work to secure simple scholarship in branches 
of study, and thus far more in professional work — their true field. 
The secondary schools would be strengthened and given more local 
importance. And the elementary professional training would be 
given nearer to the rural schools, which fact would create a more 
active sympathy between the candidates to teach and the schools that 
would employ them. Eventually, all rural* schools might require for 
teachers those who have at least -graduated from the preparatory 
normal course. 

V. In harmony with the foregoing, provisions might be made 
whereby a limited license could be issued to all those persons who 
iiave completed the branches of the elementary English course in the 
normal schools, and who have had some observation, and lectures in 
the elements of the theory and practice of teaching. This provision 
would intensify the professional purposes of the normal schools, and 
would aid the rural schools materially in their staff of teachers. This 
plan might result in relieving the normal schools from doing the 
preparatory work in scholarships required in elementary English 
course ; but this would aid the cause, rather than harm it. 

VI. It would be an undoubted advantage to provide that a license 
to teach should be valid for its face value in any public school in the 
State — in rural schools, in village schools, in city schools. Let 
teachers enjoy the same privileges of a license that members of other 
professions enjoy. 

VII. It would be wise to provide in some way that success in 
teaching be allowed to extend the time of the validity of a limited 
license. This would put a desirable premium upon executive and 
professional skill and experience. 

Vm. A bureau of statistics would be a very valuable means for 
collecting professional data. This collection could be made by the 
Department. 

rX. It is quite useless to hope for much improvement in the rural 
schools until school trustees act vigorously in full sympathy with the 
purpose to better those schools. The trustees must be made more 
prominent in the educational work; they must be burdened with 
more responsibility; they must have larger fields to administer. 
These ends can not be attained without inaugurating the township 
system. 
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Discussion of Dr. Boose's Paper. 

In this discussion Dr. E. H. Cook expressed the belief that the time 
i¥^as ripe to make the normal schools a part of the school system of 
the State. 

Teaohbbs' Classes. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the voice of the school commissioners and 
8uperintenden:ts that the teachers' classes be taken from the control 
of the Begents and placed under that of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The Township System Again. 

At this point a discussion of the resolutions offered by Dr. J. H. 
Hoose was taken up. On motion of Commissioner Sanford, all 
except No. 1 were stricken out. Commissioner Douglass offered the 
following as resolution No. 2 : 

Resolved, That the committee draft a bill and present it to the 
school commissioners of the State on or before June 1, 1889, and that 
the bill be presented to the next Legislature. 

Dr. E. H. Cook offered an amendmenjb to make the resolution read 
as follows : 

Resolved, That the committee draft a bill and present it to the 
school commissioners of the State within thirty days and the bill be 
presented to this Legislature. 

Adopted. 

A recess was taken. 

Thursday Afternoon. 
Association called to order by President Lusk at 2. 

Election op OmoERS. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected : 
President, Ezra B. Knapp, Onondaga ; first vice-president, James 
B. Lockwood, Westphester ; second vice-president, Miss Ida L. 
Griffin, Oswego ; secretaries, J. J. Callanan, Albany, and J. J. Moran, 
Ulster ; treasurer, H. R. Sanford, Syracuse. On motion of J. H, 
Mann, of Schoharie, the association proceeded to the selection of place 
for the next meeting, which resulted in the choice of Cortland. 

Resolution op Thanks. 

D. D. Metcalf offered the following, which was unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association be tendered the 
trustees of this institution for their great kindness in furnishing us 
not only a pleasant place of meeting, but for the magnificent enter- 
tainment given us each day of our session; also to Dr. A. S. Bickmore, 
curator, for the great pains taken by him to give all the information 
in his power, and to make our stay pleasant as well as profitable. 

In reply to this resolution Dr. Bickmore appeared and thanked 
the convention for the compliment and presented a telegram from the 
president of the board of ^ustees. 

31 
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On motion of Vice-President Thayer, it was voted that the secretary 
answer the telegram, and that telegram and answer be a part of the 
record of this meeting. 

Teusgram. 

Prof. A, S. BiCEMOBB. Museum of Ncttural History : 

I cannot come up. Present to commissioners my respects and congratulations and 
the hope that we shall see them here again. 

M. K. JESUP. 

JPresidenU 
Answer. 
M. K. Jksup. Esq. : 

My Deab Sib.— It affords me pleasure to comply with the will of the association in 
answering your telegram of to-day. 

Be assured we individually, as well as a body, appreciate your great kindness 
and that of Dr. Bickmore, and are grateful for the good wishes and hope by you 
expressed : and that we indulge the anticipation that some time in the future we may 
have as pleasant a session as this with you in your building completed. 

D. D. METCALF. 

Secretarv. 

Enlabgement of Committee. 

Commissioner Sandford offered the following : 

Besolved, That the committee on legislation appointed yesterday, 
and consisting of five members, none of whom reside east of the 
county of Onondaga, be enlarged by the addition of two members, 
who shall be appointed from the counties of New York, Kings or 
Westchester. 

Upon the adoption of this resolution Commissioners Sandford, of 
Westchester, and Cropsey, of Kings, were added to the committee. 

Resolution — District Quota. 

Commissioner Stillman offered the following resolution : 
Besolved, That the committee on legislation be instructed by this 
association to favor the passage of a bill increasing the district quota 
to $100, if in their judgment after more careful consideration of the 
question they deem it unwise to favor the change proposed by the 
resolution adopted in yesterday's session. 

Commissioner S. Whitford Maxson, of Jefferson, then read the fol- 
lowing paper : 

How to Awaken Public Sentiment in Rural Schools. 

It is an indisputable fact that no real progress can be made in any 
reform or change of method in serving the people at large without 
the moral support of an active public sentiment. This fact has often 
been demonstrated in the history of our country, notable examples 
being the agitation of the slavery question so deeply interesting to 
our fathers, and the efforts now being put forth to remove the curse 
of intemperance. We have seen public sentiment successful in 
making laws and in multiplying laws, while laws have been powerless 
to form or to control public sentiment. Therefore, it is indispensable 
that we, as the official leaders in educational matters in the rural 
parts of the State, receive the support of the people that we are 
chosen to serve in our endeavors to increase the efficiencv of our 
common schools. This being true, must we look for some educational 
John the Baptist V Must we wait for the successors to Wendell 
Phillips, William Loyd Garrison and John B. Gough to create a public 
sentiment in favor of a first-class common school? I believe not. 
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When we think of the large sums of money raised every year, 
of the normal and high schools supported by the taxpayers of 
this State and the army of country boys and girls crowding our 
higher schools, we are convinced that the rural population of this 
State is earnestly in favor of education. On the other hand, when we 
contemplate the condition of many of the country school-houses, 
utterly unfit for school purposes; when we find such an utter disregard 
of common sense and common decency as is shown in far too many 
country districts; when we see on the farms and in the houses all the 
modem aids to work, then contemplate the tools our teachers work 
with ; when intercourse with intelligent farmers shows that they are 
better informed regarding the condition of the Irish in Ireland than 
they are of their own and their neighbors' children in their own school 
district, we have to admit that there is great need for an awakening 
of a personal interest in schools in the rural districts. Perhaps it will 
be well to look for the cause or causes that have produced this 
condition of things before we undertake to suggest a remedy. One 
reason seems to be the feeling among the people that they are incom- 
petent to intelligently criticize or direct. No doubt we are largely to 
blame for this feeling. It has become so common to fill up the time 
at educational meetings with talk about the new education, the Quincy 
method, subjective, objective, etc., etc., that we get a little dizzy 
ourselves. Is it any wonder that people outside get the impres- 
sion that educational methods and ideas are growing more 
complicated instead of simpler than ever ? But in my opinion the 
principal reason is that the most intelligent of the rural population, 
those that lead and direct public opinion, have lost confidence in the 
country schools, as they have seen them conducted contrary to all 
business rules and principles. There is no other business on earth in 
which it is the rule to change the management two or three times a 
year ; setting the new manager at work without a hint to help him in 
finding out what has been done or how it has been done. Then in 
many cases the new teacher is made to feel that he is not doing his 
full duty unless he makes as many changes as possible. 

Perhaps the child's first term may be under a young normal graduate 
who has taken a country school to try his normal methods. The next 
t€^m may be under a teacher who despises all methods, and so it goes 
on year after year, the only point of agreement being that the work 
already accomplished must be done over again. Can we wonder that 
as the patrons of the rural school see this condition of things they 
give up the idea of their children laying the foundation of a good 
education in such schools, but feel that if they pick up some scatter- 
ing facts and ideas that can be used later in the union schools 
and academies, they have done all that can be expected of them. 
I don't wish to be understood as holding that there are no 
good teachers in the rural schools or that some of our brightest 
scholars are not found in them. I believe they are, but think under 
our present system or lack of system the bright scholars are advanced 
at the expense of the great mass of the pupils. 

If the trouble has been correctly outlined, it would seem that the 
remedies^ are not difficult to find, however hard of application. As to 
school buildings and their surroundings, the law puts the matter in 
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our hands, and the quiet but rigid enforcement by our present State 
Superintendent of the law in relation to out-buildings has clearly 
shown that there is a public sentiment back of these laws favorable to 
their enforcement; and I believe if we would, when we find school 
property in bad condition, at once, and as a matter of course, give 
notice that it must be attended to soon, the people generally would 
be glad of it. I don't mean to say that when they come to levy the 
tax they would not growl some; that is one of the inalienable rights 
of the American citizen, but after the work was done the com- 
missioner would find he had gained more friends than ha had lost. 
But above all, and before all, our schools will never have the 
confidence of the people, nor will they deserve it, till they are con- 
ducted in accordance with some definite plan which shall Aye steadily 
followed term after term and year after year. Now,. the question is, 
does or will the grading of the rural schools meet this point? While 
many will say yes, I believe the grading of our schools under present 
conditions will only add another element of discord, will make 
confusion worse confounded; and, while believing that our schools 
will be graded some time, I think they are not ready for it at present. 
What kind of a graded school would we have in our villages without 
intelligent supervision, and how much harder would it be in the 
country, where the teachers would have no chance to meet and 
compare notes, and where they are changed, as a rule, every term ? 
Of course, the commissioner is expected to supervise the schools, but 
as commissioner districts are now organized it is utterly impossible 
for the commissioner to give to each teacher the attention that is 
needed for the successful working of uniform graded schools. In the 
first commissioner district of Jefferson county, probably about an 
average of the districts of this State, there are 126 school districts, 
employing 148 teachers, the school year ranging from twenty-eight 
to forty weeks. Now, if the commissioner visits every school twice 
each year he will have to average about three visits in two days, with 
no allowance for bad weather or other duties. He will be very likely 
to meet new teachers in three-fourths of the schools at the second 
visit, while many of the schools will be visited near the close of the 
term. Therefore it will readily be seen that the commissioner could do 
very little in supervising uniform graded work. ^ 

I believe that the first step must be the abandonment of the school 
district and the establishment of the township as the unit of school 
management. Then let there be a town superintendent, giving his 
whole attention to the town schools, and in large towns employing 
twenty or more teachers the superintendent should have an assistant. 
The pay should be ample enough to secure the best teaching ability 
in the vicinity. Perhaps it would be well enough to allow the town 
board to hire the superintendent as teachers are now hired, but no 
one should be eligible excepting successful and experienced teachers; 
for instance, making the holding of a State or a first-grade certificate 
a necessary condition. We should then be ready for grading and 
uniform, intelligent and progressive work; work that would be 
appreciated by the rural population and that would awaken an 
interest in our public school system far more active than is mani- 
fested at present. 
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Committees. 

The president announced the following committees : Registers, C. W. 
Cohb, Waterford ; L. F. Stillman, Cortland ; E. C. Douglass, Ulster. 

The following committee on township system and preparation of hi ] J 
was elected by the association : Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego ; Commis- 
sioners M. C. Finley, Wayne ; J. J. Kenney, Richmond ; W. J. Earr, 
Genesee ; Jared Sandf ord, Westchester. 

Lectube bt Prof. Bickmobe. 

Dr. Bickmore gave a lecture with illustrations, on the Relation of 
the Museum of Natural History to Public Education in the State. 

The last paper on the program was presented by Commissioner 
E. B. Knapp, of Onondaga county, as follows : 

Legislation. 

If a glance at the recently revised Code of Public Instruction with 
its 1075 pages, together with the thirteen additional pages of amend- 
ments and new school laws enacted by the Legislature of 1888, does 
not tell that there has been much legislation in relation to the schools 
of our State, a careful examination of them certainly will; and if a 
study of the code should lead any one to believe that there has 
already been enough legislation in this direction, an investigation 
into the present needs of our schools will convince him of his error. 

^mong the recently enabled school laws that in relation to health 
and decency is by no means least in importance. The willing (?) 
and universal compliance with its provisions by trustees and people 
shows that if they have heretofore been indifferent about the unhealth- 
f ul conditions and immoral surroundings of their school-houses, they 
now put full value upon the public moneys obtainable by acquiescing 
in this wholesome statute. 

The change in the school laws in 1887 relative to the powers and 
duties of school commissioners in the matter of condemning school- 
houses was followed in 1888 by a judicious enactment empowering 
commissioners to direct trustees to substitute new and modern furni- 
ture for the uncomfortable and unsightly old seats and desks which 
have long been degrading to the pupils and a disgrace to the school 
districts in which they are still used. The proofs presented by those 
old desks that no little attention has been given to manual training 
and free-hand carving are conclusive. Happily the number of 
occasions on which commissioners will be required to interfere with 
the rights (?) of majorities of voters in districts will not be great, but 
whenever such people cannot by fair words and gentle means be 
induced to voluntarily make the school-house comfortable, respectable 
and attractive, commissioners have no option about exercising this 
authority vested in them. 

The statute of 1888 instituting an Arbor Day in our State is signifi- 
cant of the fact that our legislators and their advisers take a broader 
view of the aims and objects of education than merely affording the 
children of the State opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of text- 
books. Whatever tends to beautify and make more healthful the 
school grounds, or that implants in the child's mind a love of nature 
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and refinement is a present benefit to the pupils of our schools^ as it 
will also be a future blessing to thoae who are to become citizens of 
our great commonwealth. It is safe to predict that Arbor Day ^will be 
pleasantly and profitably observed. 

The amendments to former school laws and the new laws parsed 
within the last three years evince the fact that our worthy State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has a comprehensive and clear insight 
into the needs of public schools, and also the ability to procure legisla- 
tion for such needs. 

* Unifoem Examinations. 

Notwithstandiug the uniform examination bill has as yet failed to 
become a law, a majority of the commissioners have given the plan a 
year's test, and now all are using the questions Eient from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. There are, however, differences of opinion 
among commissioners and others, not so much in regard to the system 
itself as in some of its details. It goes without saying that a knowl- 
edge of teachers' qualifications and fitness for their work should be 
ascertained, so far as is possible, by some competent authority. But 
does this system of examinations, carried out in strict accordance with 
its regulations, accomplish the object proposed? The required per 
cent of correct answers for the various grades is certainly low enough, 
particularly for young ladies and gentlemen who have recently been 
over the studies: arithmetic, composition, geography, grammar, 
orthography, penmanship, physiology and hygiene and reading for 
third- grade certificates; and the same topics with American history, 
civil government and current topics additional for .second-grade cer- 
tificates. The time allowed candidates to write out answers to the 
sixty questions, to read and to write a composition, is one day, or about 
seven hours. 

Do commissioners have time, on examination days, to supplement 
the "written examinations" (sent from the Department) by "oral 
questions," whereby the candidates' ideas concerning school manage- 
ment, discipline, methods of assigning lessons for pupils and conduct- 
ing class exercises may be ascertained ? Is this so unimportant a part 
of an examination that it should be omitted? 

Should a teacher of several years' successful experience in purely 
primary work be refused a certificate, even though she fail to attain 
the required standing — sixty per cent — in arithmetic or geography 
or grammar ? Should any candidate receive a certificate of ability and 
fitness to teach in any school, although his ready answers to technical 
terms in grammar and arithmetic and geography, and who attains an 
easy seventy-five per cent standing, when his oral and written work 
exhibits his astonishing ignorance of " the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly ? " In short, should not commissioners 
be allowed more discretion in the matter of granting certificates ? 

That the present system of uniform examinations has objectional 
details is obvious. With slight modifications of the general plan the 
system would unquestionably be a great benefit to the schools, and a 
statute legalizing such examinations would be heartily approved by 
qualified teachers, candid commissioners and the interested public 
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CoMPULSORT Education. 

WJiile the full text of " An act to secure to children the benefits of 
elementary education" still occupies space in the revised Code of 
Public Instruction, an alarmingly large number of children in our 
State are not occupying seats in our public schools, and the number 
of non-attendants is not on the decrease. 

From Superintendent Draper's last year's report we learn that of 
the Tvhole number of children (1,763,116) in the State between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, 725,303 did not attend school at all 
during the year ; that of the 1,037,812 who attended school some part 
of the time during the year, the average daily attendance was only 
625,610, a number less than the year before by 203. The average 
daily attendance was only sixty per cent of the number who attended 
school some portion of the year, and about forty per cent of the 
whole number of children between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years. The statistics further show that the average daily attendance 
was thirty-nine pupils for each teacher in the cities, and twenty-seven 
pupils per teacher in the towns. The cause for this amazing exhibit 
of irregular and 'non-attendance is largely attributable, at least in the 
rural schools, to the claims of parents and guardians upon the 
children for services rather than to truancy, overcrowded school- 
rooms, parochial and private schools. 

In discussing this question. Superintendent McMillan, of Utica, w.ell 
said : " The moral right assumed by the State in the enad^ment of 
a compulsory law is, I believe, conceded by all. This follows as a 
natural sequence of the fundamental principle underlying the 
structure of our public schools which provides free instruction for 
every child within the jurisdiction of the State. If, therefore, the 
State has the right to provide means for the instruction of every 
child, then conversely the right must be accorded to enforce this 
instruction upon every child when not otherwise provided for ; and 
until this is accomplished, free schools have, to that extent failed to 
fulfill their mission." A law that can be made operative and effective, 
and that will secure to the children of the cities, villages and the 
humblest districts of our State their rights, is of vital importance. 

Public Moneys. 

An interesting paragraph in the Code of Public Instruction (page 
289) reads : " There shall be raised by tax in this (1867) and each 
succeeding year, upon the real and personal estate of each county in 
the State, one mill and one-fourth of a mill upon each and every 
dollar of the equalized valuation of such estate, for the support of 
common schools in the State." This statute has never been repealed, 
but it is practically as dead a letter as the law in relation to compul- 
sory education. The annual appropriations by our legislatures " for 
the support of common schools in the State," are far less than the 
schools are justly entitled to. The real and personal property of the 
State was, in 1887, assessed at $3,361,128,177. The tax of one and 
one-fourth upon each and every dollar would give the Common School 
Fund $4,201,410. The appropriation by the Legislature was $3,495,000, 
$706,410 less than should have gone to the Common School Fund. 
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This fund is too vitally interwoven with the best interests of the State 
to be kicked about like stocks in Wall street. 

Governor Wright, in speaking of the Common School Fund, said : 
" No other public fund of the State is so unpretending, yet so all-per- 
vading; so little seen, yet so universally felt; so mild in its exactions, 
yet mo bountiful in its benefits. * * * The other funds act upon 
the secular interests of society, its business, its pleasures, its pride 
and its passions. This acts upon its mind and its morals." 

The needs of the common schools demand more liberal appropria- 
tions and a more equitable distribution of this public fund. It is not 
my purpose even to allude to the inequality of local taxation for 
school purposes between the rural districts and the cities. That is a 
subject upon which Commissioner Lusk has bestowed much thought 
and not a few figures, and his labors in that direction have been pro- 
ductive of excellent results. 

A few legislative enactments of considerable importance deserve 
attention : Making the school district trustees' term of office three 
years, instead of one; authorizing commissioners to direct trustees to 
purchase necessary school apparatus; making it incumbent on town 
boards to change district boundaries when needed, but the welfare of 
the State requires a Common School Fund sufficient to pay teachers 
fair wages; a uniform examination for certificates and a "compulsory 
education law that will compel." 

Discussion op Commissioner E. B. Knapp's Papeb. 

In this discussion Commissioner Callanan said the legislation that 
would accomplish most for education in his district would be a com- 
pulsory law which would insure a full and regular attendance upon 
the schools, which were in a fair condition to educate the masses if a 
fair attendance could be induced. 

Further discussion brought out much difference of opinion in 
regard to the construction of the rules of the Department governing 
examinations, and especially rule 14. 

Professor H. E. Sanford was made a committee of one to obtain a 
definite construction of the same. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this association are hereby tendered 
to the trustees of the American Museum of Natural History and to 
Dr. A. S. Bickmore, for their kindness in welcoming us to their build- 
ing, and for their hospitality, as shown by the refreshments so 
lavishly provided. 

2. That our thanks are also tendered to those of our members who 
have so ably responded to the call to furnish papers at this meeting, 
and to the retiring officers for the faithful discharge of their duties. 

3. That we again assure Hon. A. S. Draper, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, our hearty support in all his earnest efforts to 
improve the schools of New York State. 

4. That we heartily approve of the proposition to place the teachers' 
classes of this State under the supervision and control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Commissioner Sandf ord moved to amend resolution 3 by adding the 
following: ''And tliat the members of this association would be 
greatly cheered and encouraged to know that he would be elected 
by the present Legislature to succeed himself to the important and 
honorable position of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
wliich he has so ably and satisfactorily filled for the past three 
years." Eesolution adopted as amended. 

The' committee to revise the constitution reported amendments to 
articles HI, V, VI, VIE, VIII, and the constitution as amended is as 
follows : 

Constitution. 

Article L 

This society shall be known as the New York State Association of 
Commissioners and Superintendents. 

Article IL 
The object of this association shall be the elevation and improve- 
ment of the public schools of the State. 

Article IlL 

Section 1. Any school commissioner, State, city or village superin- 
tendent, normal principal, member of institute faculty or person having 
held such position, residing in the State, shall, on payment of the dues 
of one year, be a member of this association, but retirement from such 
school office shall not cause forfeiture of membership in this association. 

§ 2. By vote of the association persons may be elected honorary 
members. 

Article IV. 

The annual dues shall be one dollar, and no person shall be entitled 
to the privileges of membership who has , not paid the dues for the 
current year. 

Article F. 

The officers of this association shall be a president, two vice- 
presidents, two secretaries and treasurer, ^ho shall be elected 
annually by ballot, and shall discharge the usual duties of such 
officers. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected. 

Article VL 

Section 1. The annual election of officers shall take place between 
the hours of 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. on the second day of the annual 
meeting, at such place as the association may elect. 

§ 2. Said election shall be under the direction of three inspectors 
of election, appointed by the president. The report of the inspectors 
shall be final. 

§ 3. The person receiving the greatest number of votes for any 
office shall be declared elected. 

Article VIL 

No bill shall be paid by the treasurer unless voted by the associa- 
idon. 

32 
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Article VUI. 

Sectioh 1. The officers of the association shall constitute tlie 
execative committee. 

§ 2. Soon after the close of the annual meeting the president sball 
appoint a committee on school legislation and a committee on scliool 
supervision, said committee to report at the next annual meeting. 

§ 3. The president shall appoint a conmiittee on resolutions, audit- 
ing committee, committee on transportation, and one on the time and 
place of holding the next meeting. 

§ 4. Each committee, except the executiye committee, shall consist 
of three members. 

Article IX. 

The constitution and by-laws, may be altered or amended at any 
regular meeting of the association by a two-thirds Yote, provided 
notice of the proposed amendment shall have been given at the pre- 
vious annual meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1. For good and sufficient cause iiie time and place of meeting may 
be changed by the executive committee. 

2. The treasurer shall report annually to the association, in detail, 
his receipts and expenditures. 

3. The president, with the advice and concurrence of the executive 
committee, shall prepare the programme of exercises. 

4. The president shall, ab far as practicable, limit all papers to one- 
half hour. 

5. In debate no member shall speak on the same subject more than 
twice, nor longer than five minutes each time, unless by consent of 
the association. 

Adopted at New Yobk, January 10, 1889. 

CoMPULsoBT Education. 

Commissioner W. A. Baldwin, of Oswego, offered the following, 
which was referred to the committee on legislation : 

Besolved, That the movement to pass a compulsory education act 
which will compel, is in full accord with the sentiment of this body. 

2. That we favor the incorporation of such provisions as shall 
require the attendance of children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years during the whole school year, and of children between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen, inclusive, for at least fourteen weeks 
during every school year. 

3. That said act should, in our judgment, provide for the enlarge- 
ment or building of school-houses sufficient for the accommodation of 
all pupils of school age in the respective districts. 

4 That provision should be made for the establishment of schools 
in convenient parts of the State for the accommodation of truants, 
but that great care be exercised in drawing the provisions relative to 
the establishment of such schools. 

On motion the association adjourned. 

D. D. METCALF, 

Secr^ry. 
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Bepobt of Finanob Oommittee. 

li. F. Stillman from the Finance Comniittee reported the following 

audited bills: 

A. C. Aldridse. secretary, cash disbursementK 17 86 

A. P. Chapin. committee on transportation, cash disbursements 9 oo 

The Syracuse Journal, printinfl: 6 26 

Li. J. Ormsbee, treasurer's book 1 sa 

H. R Sanford. treasurer, cash disbursements 8 16 

J. L. Lusk, president, cash disbursements 11 67 

Binffhamton Publishing Company 7 60 

Benedict & Le Barron 20 76 

$66 89 

The report was adopted and the above bills ordered paid. 
Annual report of H. B. Sanford, treasurer of the Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents. . 

Receipts. 

Amount in the treasury, June 8, 1888 $42 68 

Membership dues received by mail after adjournment, 1888 28 00 

Donation from A. G. Cropsey, towards paying: for stenographer 4 00 

Beceiyed from advertisers in Proceedings of 1887 120 00 

Annual dues received, 1889 114 oo 

$308 68 

Disbursements. 

Audited bills paid $66 89 

Balance in treasury, January 10, 1889 241 79 

$308 68 

New Tobk, January 10, 1889. 
Examined and found correct. 

L. P. STILLMAN, 
A. G. CEOPSEY, 
W. G. CUSHMAN, 

Auditing Committee, 
On motion, the report was adopted. 



DePABTHENT of PuBIJO iKSTBDCnOH. 



Names op Those who Paid Annual Dues at New Yobk, 
Januaby 8-10, 1889, Inoluding the Names of Thirty- 
five WHO Sekt Does by Mail afteb Adjouknment. 



. BrBdtord StaUon. 

. Victor. 

. Hlddlebanih. 

, WoBhlneton. 

. Petersburgh. 

. Voln©)'. 

. Greenwich. 

. Bauquoit. 

. BntaviiL 

■ Albany. 

, New York. 

. New York. 

. New Yort. 

. OropaeyvUle. 

. New York. 

. Central Sqaare. 

. New York. 

. Pouehkeepsle. 

. New York. 

. CalUaan's ConieTS. 

. NewPaltz. 

. UiddletowQ. 

. Rooheater. 

. CbapiDvUla. 

: pT^Mnl: 

. Boston. MoBB. 

. Waterford. 

. Wella. 

. NortbporL 

. Potsdam. 

. New York. 

. New York. 

. Bathfieaob. 

. Hempstead. 

. Fort CavinKton. 

. New York, 

. Valcour. 

. BinKhamtoQ. 

. Port JerriB, 

. Napanoch. 

. PalmyrA. 

. Rochester. 

. Baffalo. 

. Howard. 

. BrOftdalblQ. 

. Palmyra. 

. Warsaw. 

. Qeoritetown. 

. Waterloo 

. YoDkers. 

. BinBSInB. 



Mexico. 

New Palta. 

E. SprinsSeld. 
. Madrid. 
, Liberty, 
. GanaevoorL 
. Borden. 
. Albany. 
, Norwich. 
. Boston. 
. BalnbrldKe. 
. Cortland. 
. Watkins. 
, Riverhaad. 
, Horseheada. 
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IL W.Jones Lowrille. 

D. Keatinff Chlttenanffo Falls. 

A. M. Eelloee New York. 

JohnEennedy New York. 

J. J. Eenney New Brighton. 

W. D. Eerr New York. 

T. H.Elmpton New York. 

W. H. Einney Lyons. 

KB. Enapp Skaneateles. 

F. w.Enapp Etna. 

R. A. Eneeland, Jr Geneseo. 

L. W. Lake Hamburgh. 

I. H. Lawton Ellenville. 

J. B. Lookwood White Plains. 

J. L. Lusk Binfirhamton. 

W. L. MaoGowan Glean. 

W. Maine PortLeyden. 

J. H. Mann West Fulton. 

D. D.N. Marvin Baldwinsville. 

J. E. Massee Saratoga. 

8. W. Mazson , Adams Center. 

J. F. McCormick Ballston Center. 

D. McNetton Syracuse. 

B. McNutt Buffalo. 

D. D. Metcalf North Hannibal. 

Ii.N.S. Miller Ea**t Schodack. 

T.N.Miller Utica. 

J. M. Milne Cortland. 

W. J. Milne Geneseo. 

J, J. Moran ., Eingston. 

D. A, Morrison Montfi:omery. 

L. G. L. Morse Victor. 

H. M. Mott Champlain. 

H. D. Nottingham Manlius. 

E. J.Owen Moriah. 

F.B. Palmer jiYedonia. 

S. J. Pardee Long Island City. 

D. K Parsons Rochester. 

K R. Parsons Hunter. 

T. E. Payne Oriskany Falls. 

George Peckham -. Moravia. 

A. D. Perkins Syracuse. 

8. M. Perkins New York. 

G. A. Plimpton New York. 

Elba Reynolds Belmont 

C. M. Ryon Eingston. 

EL R. Sanford Syracuse. 

Jared Sandf ord Mount Vernon. 

M. Schermerhorn Glenco Mills. 

J. D. Scott Liberty. 

£. A. Sheldon Oswego. 

William E. Sheldon Boston, Mass. 

C. E. Smith Lancaster. 

J. Smith Rochester. 

W. A. Staffin Collins Centre. 

L. F. Stillman Cortland. 

L H. Stout Farmer Village. 

O. W. Sturdevant Oneida. 

C. E. Su rdam West New Brighton. 

8. S. Surdam Oyster Bay. 

Newton Sweet New Baltimore. 

K J. Swift : Forestvllle. 

George Terwilliger High Falls. 

J. A. Thayer Penn Yan. 

J. K Towner Towners. 

J. A. Vanderwater * New Hamburgh. 

E. N. Washburn Springfield, Mass. 

EP. Waterbury Albany. 

J. M. Wardner Rainbow. 

J. C. Weast Rotterdam. 

0. I. Webster New York. 

J. F. Wells Adirondack. . 

Wm. Westfall Wurtsboro. 

Barney Whitney Ogdensburg. 

C.E. Whitney Cape Vincent 

H. P. Whitney Hion. 

Wm. H. Whitney Brooklyn. 

F. B.Wickes Willsborough. 

C. H. Wicks Panama. 

M. J. Wilson Bliss. 

L. O. Wifiwell Nichols. 

B. J. Woods West SomereBt. 



Harper's Readers. 



From W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University of Nashville : 

An examination of Harper's Readers convinces me of their great excellence 
both in respect of plan and matter; and I regard them as the hightest ideal yet 
reached oiK series of reading books for use in the public schools of this country. 



From J. EsTABROOK, State SupH of Public Instruction^ Michigan : 

Harper's Readers are in all respects excellent. I am sure they will meet, as 
they deserve, with great success. 

From J. B. Thayer, State Sup^t of Public Instruction, Wisconsin : 

I think the quality, quantity, and arrangement of reading-matter contained in 
these books unsurpassed. 



Although the Fourth book of the series was published 
less than five months ago, Harper's Readers are now 
in use in 

More than FiTe HnMred Cities and Towns, 

including New York City, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Fall River, Mass., Ithaca, N. Y., Yonkers, N. Y^, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Greenport, N. y., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Morristown, N. J., Montclair, N. J., and many 
other places of importance. They have also been offi- 
cially sanctioned and adopted for use in hundreds of 
counties and country districts in different parts of the 
Union, and by the Board of Education of the State of 
South Carolina. Teachers and school officers, every- 
where, unite in testifying to their superiority. 





Pages. 


Introduction 


List 






Price. 


Price. 


Harper's First Reader 


144 


20 CtS. 


24 CtS. 


Harper's Second Reader 


208 


30 '* 


36 " 


Harper's Third Reader - 


316 


40 " 


48 - 


Harper's Fourth Reader 


420 


50 ** 


60 '« 


Harper's Fifth Reader 


504 


(In Press) 





Sample copies will be sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of intro- 
duction price. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Franklin Square, NewYork. 



PRANB'S NORMAL DRAWINB CLASSES. 



For preparing Teachers in Public Schools to teach Form 

Study and Drawing. 



By the plan adopted in these classes teachers are enabled to do the 
work at home. The directions and the instructions are given by 
correspondence. 

These classes have been established for over a year, and they are 
completely successful. No better or more practical instruction in Form 
Study and Drawing is given in any Normal School or Art School than 
is given in these classes. 

The courses of study have been arranged with the advice and 
assistance of a number of the ablest and most experienced teachers of 
drawing in the country. 

The instruction is given by the corps oi thoroughly trained teachers y 
who have had much experience in public school work. 





There are three regular classes as follows: 

CLASS A. For teachers in Primary Schools. 

CLASS B. For teachers in Grammar Schools. 

CLASS C. For the preparation of teachers to super- 
vise the study of Dra-wing in Primary^ Gtamfnar 
and High Schools. 

These classes are recommended by 

Hon. James MacAlistkr, Sup*t of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, Director of the St. Louis Manual Training School. 

Hon. E. P. Skavkr, Sup't of Schools, Boston. 

Prof. N. A. Calkins, Ass't Sup*t of Schools, New York City. 

Prof. Walter S. Perry, Director of the Art Department of the Pratt Indus- 
trial Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., as well as by several other prominent 
educators and teachers of drawing. 

These classes are proving oiie of the most effective means for dissem- 
inating di practical knowledge of Form and Drawing and how to teach 
the subject in schools, that has yet been devised. 

The instruction is practical and of the highest educational and 
technical character, while the cost to students is very low. 

For full particulars address : 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

7 Fsixls Street, Bostbasi, il^siss. 



AqSI^T?^ OILLOTX'^ 





FOE &ENGEAL WBITINa. Kos. 332, iOi, 390 and 601 



m- 



i 



I 



FOa FINE WaiTINQ. Kos. 1, 303 and Ladies', 170. 



r 



FOB ABTISTZC 7SG in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated 

Crowqtiill). 290 ft 291. 



: 



i5 



FOE BEOAD WEITIlia, Kos. 29i 389 and Stub Point 







, 849. I 




JOSEPH 6ILL0TT & SONS, 91 Mn St, V. Y. UW HOE, Sole Agent 



THE MAN WONDERFUL MANIKIN. 

>[Iost Complete Published. Handsomely Lil.lio;rrinihed in inaiiy colors. 
Proper Fositioii and Size of eacU organ uUowu.— Price J4.00. 

On 



l.—MamMo, ehowine muacleB of S.— Hanikio, with muscles, heart, luue^braiu, and abilDman 

lieod, \ runk, and limba. removed, Abowinj; bkeli^ion. 

On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior muscles, but also the interior muscles. Here is shown how one set of muscles overlays 
another, and the course of the great arteries. How to place on bandage to prevent flow of 
blood in case an artery is cut is fully illustrated. 

These muscles can be removed. and the lungs, within their bony frame, the location of 
heart, liver, atoniach, diaphragm, intestines, and bladder are shown. 

Then removing the bony frame from the front of the lungs, we get a complete view of 
the circulation, the heart, exterior and interior, the trachea, branchial tubes, the lobes of the 
tungsand all parts asthe stomach, the pancreas andspleen behind the same, the small i 



turn may be 



r and gall bladder, the lymphatic system, the diaphragm and kidneys; these ir 



In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the 
eyes, nostrils, and teeth. In fact as complete ss anything of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished and at a very low price. Complete manual with each chart. Equal to a French Manikin 
md superior to many of the so-called Life-sized ones sold for twenty-live to thirty-live dollars. 
1 his can be placed in the hands of pupils same as a geography and they gel full benefit. 

Agents at every insticule and teachers' gathering wanted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
t-icc, 14-00. Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 

775 Broadway. New York. 



CHAUTAUQUA 1889. 

LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor^ 

The Teaclierfl' RetFeat under Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, assisted 
by Dr. W. N. Hailman, Mr. A. C Bojden, Mr. G. I. Aldrich and others 
opens July 6, and continues three weeks. The spculiar teacher will obtain 
a knowledge of Pedagogical Principles, and Practical Teaching Methods, 
under most delightful circumstances. 

Tbe Colleg'e of 1^1 beral Arts, Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal is 
in session July 6 — August 14. Courses in a wide range of Language, Litera- 
ture, Science and Art. Faculty includes professors from Yale, Amherst, 
Johns Hopkins and other leading institutions. The student enjoys, Personal 
contact with skilled Instructors, and observes a high order of class-room ability. 

Other IDepftrtllieiltA, School 0/ English Bible, School of Music, Physical 
Developement, etc, etc. 

Ijecture Courses by Prof. J. P. MahafFy, Dublin Univerity (special guest 
of Chautauqua), Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia, Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik. Marvel), Dr. Washington Gladden, Prof. H. B. Adams, Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. F. W. Gunsairlus, Chicago and many others. 

THE USUAL BRILLIANT GENERAL PROGRAM. 

LEADING LECTURES, GRAND CONCERTS. DRAMATIC READINGS. 

For full information, pamphlets, prograftis, etc., write, 

"W. .A.. IDTJ2SrO.A.lSr, Seo. 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

Have now been in use in all the Teachers' Institutes 
of the State of New York for several years and have 
been entirely satisfactory both for general purposes and 
for the exercises in drawing. They are made in ten 
degrees of hardness, and are unequaled for smooth, tough 
leads. If your stationer does not keep them mention 
iV. Y. Proceedings of School Commissioners^ and send 
sixteen cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JISEieXlV CITY, N. a. 




DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

Pencils are nnequaled for smooth, toagrli leads. 



HOUSTON'S 

Physical Geograpby, 



AND — 



HART'S 

Composition and Rbetoric 

Are more generally used in the 
Regents Schools in the State of New- 
York than any other works on these 
subjects. See the Regents Report for 
i887. 

For descriptive circulars address, 

PUladelpUa, Pa. 



A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON 

CIVICS. 



THE GOVEI|NMEHT OF THE PEOPLE 



—OF THB — 



By FRANCIS N. THORPE, 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCISNCB IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL AND 
LECTURER ON CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thorpe's Civics is a book of inspira* 
tions and aspirations. It is a book 
which in method, manner, and scope 
will secure the approval of every 
teacher that examines it. It will go 
into general use and will at once take 
rank as a leading text-book on the 
subject. Specimen copy for examina- 
tion will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
to teachers on receipt of one dollar. 
Please address,' 

ELDREDGE & BRO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 



JDIGTIONA^ ITSELF 



3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more II- 
lastrations than any other American Diction- 
ary. "Invaluable in Schools and Families." 



WITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 

Features unequaled for concise information include 

A Biographical Dictionary 

giving brief tacts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted 
Persons of ancient and modem times, 

A Gazetteer of the World 

locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, and the 
Vocabulary of the names of Noted 

Fictitious Persons and Places. 



Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court. It 

is recommended by State Sup'ts of Schools of 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 



MARKED GAINS. 

The Annual Reports of the Regents of New York State show constant 
increase in the number of schools under their charge that use 

Reed & Kellogg's Lessons In English, and 
Young's Government Class Book. 

According to the latest Report the progress made has been much 
larger than in any preceding year. 

When teachers also bear in mind that these books are used in many 
more Regents' Schools than are ALL other books on like subjects com- 
bined, they cannot err in their conclusion that the Grammars and Class- 
Book are not only showing satisfactory results wherever used but that 
their great merits are yearly being more and more appreciated. 

The publishers would be pleased to send circulars or other information 
looking to the introduction of the books. 

EFFINGHAM, MATNARD & CO , Publishers. 

771 Broadway and 67 and 09 Ninth street, l^E'^77' 'Z'OXl^. 

ANDREWS MANUF'8 GO. 



a 



General Sola^ocl 7umlsb.ers, 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 

New Irimpr Scliool Feiture 

nimnniroO GLOBES, tellurians, maps, 

U N I K r W A r CHARTS, all kinds, BLACKBOARDS, 
jrillUlVLllU j DUSTLESS ERASERS AND CRAYONS. 

o 

Andrews' New Series of School JVIaps. 



JVSX PUBI^ISHKO* 

o 



ANDREWS MANUP'G CO. 

No 76 Fifth Avenue, near l^th Street, 

NEW VORK. 

SBKD KOR DHSCRIPTIVB CIRCIJI^AR. 



OUR REPUBLIC. 

A CITIK, GOVeRNMEKT OF THE VNITED STATES. 

The work of practical teachers and careful scholars. Plain, simple, definite 
and accurate in statement ; clear and attractive in style. 

Special Kew Vork edition Kow Retidy. PRICE. 84 Cenls. 

We art adlllng to our list of good books only jis fast aa Judicious ielecliona d{ standard CICcLence cai 

rEACH, ilHElVBI.1. A; SAHSOmt, 

16 AsTOR Place, 34 Harrison Avknok Extension, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

CODRSE OF MINERALOGY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 









By G. CVTTEKBUR.O, Teacber of Natural Scleaces in tbe 
Erie Hlsli School, 

" Tbai educBtioD is by Eir Ihe best Ihit kadi the child to educale himielf ?"— Pestalozzi, 
NEW VENTURE IN SCHOOL EDUCATION.— The pupil raieivM a book and a bos of twenty- 
-■-—'- ----' ' ^l labeled; the pupil siudiei at home; when he ha> determined all the 

THIS COURSE IS INTENDED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

IT IS SUITABLE FOR TEACHERS, HIGH SCHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

a! the course of the Agiiili AssocialioD, and ii Itndied by Ihe chapters In all p°a°« of Ihe^coumry, " 
Price (or BOOK and COLLECTION (First Grade) ONE DOLLAR ; pojlage 23 cenl>. 

Futiher information cheerfully given by G. GVTTEMBITRO, Erie, Pa. 

Harris'GraduatedSlateandRuIe 

AND DRAWING CHARTS. 

as a common slate, also for Map Drawing, for 
Mechanical Drawing, for Peispeclivr Drawing, for 
Free Hand Drawing. It lays a good foundation 
for industrial education. A Ihoro.^gh graded set of 



for all common schools and all primary work. Any 

lime to the teacher over any other system is more 
Ihan^K //«« it! cost. Pupils only need the slate. 

Si.i;. Money refunded if not found satisfactory. 
Slates in exchange for old slates for introduction 

HARRIS & CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 



